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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
of  the 

ROYAL  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND* 

for  the  Financial  Year  ended  3Ist  March,  1953 

TO  our  deep  regret  we  again  have  to  begin  our  Annual  Report  by  recording  the 
death  of  a Royal  Patron — Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Mary.  Queen  Mary  accom- 
panied King  George  V when  he  opened  the  Headquarters  of  the  Institute  on  March 
19th,  1914,  and  both  before  and  since  that  date,  memorable  in  our  annals,  she  showed 
in  many  ways  her  practical  and  loving  sympathy  with  blind  people.  Long  will  they 
hold  her  in  affectionate  memory. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  she  graciously  granted 
her  patronage  to  the  Institute  and,  a little  later,  commanded  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  should  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Royal  National  Institute 
lor  the  Blind.  We,  and  surely  all  our  supporters,  cannot  but  feel  extremely  gratified 
by  these  gracious  indications  of  Her  Majesty’s  interest  in  the  Institute’s  work, 
sealing  as  they  do  with  a royal  signature  the  Institute’s  rise  from  the  small  beginnings 
of  eighty-five  years  ago  to  its  present  world-wide  activities.  They  are  all  the  more 
pleasing  and  inspiring  because  they  have  come  at  the  beginning  of  a reign  which  is 
so  bright  in  promise  of  high  and  vital  endeavour.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  in 
taking  this  opportunity  of  tendering  to  Her  Majesty  in  this  her  Coronation  year  our 
humble  and  dutiful  good  wishes  for  a long  and  happy  reign,  we  should  express  our 
hope  that  her  blind  subjects  will  embellish  it  with  all  the  qualities  of  vigorous  and 
fruitful  citizenship,  and  record  our  resolve  to  aid  them  in  so  doing  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  and  with  rejuvenated  zeal. 

The  extent  to  which  we  can  make  this  resolution  effective  depends  on  the  general 
public.  If  the  customary  desire  of  all  blessed  with  eyesight  to  help  those  deprived 
of  it  by  every  means  in  their  power  remains  undisturbed,  then  all  will  be  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  suspected  that  much  of  that  desire  has  been  absorbed,  so 
to  speak,  through  taxation  for  social  services,  into  the  goodwill  of  the  State  ; or  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  that  the  State  has  now  taken  tlie  place  of  the  voluntary  society 
as  agent  of  the  benefactor.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  because  of  the  assumption 
by  the  State  of  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  community,  but 
much  of  that  responsibility  is  delegated  to  voluntary  societies,  either  acting  directly 
as  agents  for  the  State  or  acting,  like  this  Institute,  purely  as  self-governing  bodies. 
Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  the  State  has  become  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  has  broadened  and  lengthened  the  whole  field  of  voluntary  service.  Mr. 
lain  Macleod,  Minister  of  Health,  has  publicly  declared  that  the  best  results  of 
social  service  are  usually  obtained  when  State  and  private  enterprise  work  in  har- 
monious partnership,  and  it  is  obvious  that  to  proceed  in  harmony  both  must  march 
abreast. 

* This  is  now  the  correct  title  of  the  Institute,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  during  the  period 
under  review,  the  Institute  was  not  entitled  to  the  designation  “ Royal." 
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But  does  the  general  public  take  the  same  view  ? In  1916  Havelock  Llhs  wrote  : 
" England  represents  the  original  initiative  of  personal  individuality.  Among  no 
other  people  has  there  ever  been  so  complete  an  insistence  on  the  self-reliant  qualities 
of  the  individual  . . . The  qualities  of  adventurous  energy  and  restless  aspirahon, 
of  original  initiative,  of  free  and  spontaneous  organisation  which  have  specially 
stamped  the  English  genius  possess  incomparable  value.”  We  do  not  think  that 
the  general  public  has  changed  so  much  within  a quarter  of  a century  as  not  to 
accept  that  statement  as  being  true  of  to-day  as  of  yesterday,  and  we  stress  the 
point  here  because  its  spirit  runs  like  a thread  of  light  through  all  our  work  for  the 
blind,  from  its  inception  in  the  generous  gift  and  sterling  voluntary  service  to  its 
culmination  in  the  individual  achievements  of  those  we  exist  to  aid. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  face  the  possibility  that  a contrary  spirit,  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  respective  natures  and  interdependence  of  State  and  voluntary  aid,  may  spread 
like  a cloud  and  incline  some  people  to  relax  their  personal  support  of  voluntary 
societies.  Accordingly,  we  most  earnestly  beg  all  our  helpers,  whose  generosity, 
always  forthcoming,  has  enabled  us  to  progress  even  during  the  hardest  times  and 
to  whom  we  owe  an  immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude,  to  make  a special  effort  this 
year  not  only  to  increase  their  personal  aid  but  to  induce  as  many  of  their  friends 
as  possible  to  become  regular  subscribers  to  the  Institute’s  funds  and  upholders 
and  missioners  of  its  ideals. 

Our  income  is  at  present  insufficient  to  maintain  our  many  activities  and  pro- 
jects, and  we  have  had  to  make  considerable  inroads  into  capital.  That  we  have 
had  sufficient  capital  to  do  so  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  accumulation  of  funds 
from  legacies.  This  fact  accentuates  what  we  cad  the  life-saving  quality  of  a legacy. 
Our  plea  of  past  years  that  our  supporters  should  remember  the  Institute  when 
making  their  wills  has  borne  fruit  betimes,  and  this  year,  once  again,  we  entreat 
all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  blind  truly  at  heart  to  ensure  by  bequest  that  our 
work  in  aid  of  them  continues  unabated  despite  any  fluctuation  in  ordinary  income. 

The  covenanted  subscription  is  another  method  of  contribution  which,  apart 
from  increasing  the  value  of  the  subscription  itself,  helps  us  considerably  to  stabilise 
income.  How  this  is  done  is  explained  in  Form  1 of  the  insets  accompanying  this 
Report,  which  also  include  two  Forms  of  annual  subscription  (2  and  3)  and  two  Forms 
of  Bequest  (4  and  5).  If  everyone  who  reads  this  account  of  our  activities  during  the 
past  year  makes  use  of  one  or  other  of  these  Forms,  then  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  the  Institute’s  work  are  assured. 

That  work  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  general  public  last  year  in  a unique 
manner  at  the  Braille  Centenary  Exhibition,  opened  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  this 
Institute  on  June  11th,  1952,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
continuing  until  July  5th.  This  Exhibition,  organised  to  commemorate  the  genius 
of  Louis  Braille  on  the  centenary  of  his  death,  naturally  concentrated  on  Braille 
books  and  apparatus,  but  so  extensive  have  been  the  ramifications  of  those  six  tiny 
embossed  dots  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing,  that 
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they  were  able  t(.)  lead  imaginative  visitors  through  the  exhibits  into  the  homes, 
schools,  colleges,  training  centres,  universities,  worksho]is,  factories,  libraries,  offices 
in  fact,  into  every  place  where  blind  people  of  all  ages  arc  liap|rily  engaged  in 
actively  contributing  to  the  world’s  life  and  work.  The  Exhibition  could  indeed 
be  likened  to  a small  window  suddenly  opened  to  reveal  to  the  surprised  spectator 
the  \'ast  and  busy  landscape  of  a whole  community  at  work  or  play,  ft  had  that 
revelatory,  unexpected  effect  on  many  of  the  8,500  visitors  who  came  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  abroad,  and  a common  exclamation  was  : “ 1 never  had 
an  idea  all  this  was  going  on  ! ” 


The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening,  dwelt  on  this  aspect  of  the 
Exhibition.  It  illustrated  the  influence  of  Braille,  he  said,  in  many  directions — 
" how  it  has  sjireacl  knowledge  and  culture  and  the  ability  to  enjoy,  appreciate,  and 
create  works  of  literary  and  musical  beauty  and  worth  ; how  it  has  enabled  people 
to  overcome  the  daily  difficulties  of  living  without  eyesight  in  a seeing  world  ; how 
it  has  made  it  possible  for  blind  people  to  be  independent,  self-supporting  citizens, 
contributors  to  the  national  strength.” 


The  Duke  of 

Edinburgh’s 

Speech 


“ Washing-up  ” under  ideal  conditions  in  a Sunshine  Home  garden 


A little  blind  carpenter  gets  down  to  the  job 
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liacli  of  the  current  acliievenients  of  Irlind  peojile  all  o\er  the  world,  he  went  on, 
owes  something  to  Braille  “ and  not  the  least  to  benefit  is  the  seeing  world,  which 
can  now  draw  upon  the  intellect  of  blind  ])cople  in  a surprising  number  of  fields  of 
human  thought  and  endeavonr.” 

'I'he  universality  of  the  influence  of  Louis  Braille  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  had 
its  best  illustration  in  the  concourse  that  assembled  in  Paris  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  leading  up  to  the  reinterment  of  the  remains 
of  the  liberator  in  the  Pantheon,  among  the  immortals  of  France. 

W’e  have  had  these  events  permanently  recorded  in  a film  entitled  Pathway  into 
Light,  made  for  us  by  Associated  British-Pathe,  in  which  pictures  of  the  ceremonies 
in  Paris  and  at  Coupvray,  Louis  Braille’s  birthplace,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
opening  our  Braille  Exhibition,  are  followed  by  shots  showing  the  evolution  of  Braille 
writing  machines,  the  whole  process  of  Braille  production,  from  single  copies  of 
manuscript  volumes  to  periodicals  pouring  in  thousands  from  the  rotary  press,  and 
the  application  of  Braille  to  education  at  our  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools  and 
Chorleywood  College.  We  venture  to  think  that  there  could  be  no  more  effective 
illustration  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  Braille  in  the  world  of  the  blind 
to-day  than  this  short  film  of  only  eighteen  minutes’  duration. 

Braille,  by  its  own  inherent  nature,  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  progress,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  this  Institute,  which  was  founded  by  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  to  promote 
the  use  of  Braille  in  Great  Britain,  should  always  be  ready  to  adopt  methods  of 
producing  and  circulating  Braille  to  cover  the  ever  extending  fields  of  its  influence 
and  usefulness.  That  we  have  kept  well  in  the  van  of  scientific  adaptation  of  produc- 
tion machinery  was  obvious,  we  believe,  to  all  visitors  at  the  Braille  Centenary 
Exhibition  who  crowded  round  perhaps  the  most  popular  exhibit — the  Solid  Dot 
Printing  Machine  and  its  auxiliary  scanning  mechanism.  Our  purpose  in  under- 
taking the  research  which  has  led  to  this  revolutionary  process,  which  imposes 
the  Braille  dots  on  paper  instead  of  impressing  them,  was  to  produce  greater  quantities 
of  better,  cheaper  Braille  at  higher  speeds  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  the  most  diversified  types  of  Braille  books,  periodicals  and  music.  In  evolving 
it  we  have  employed  the  latest  devices  of  applied  science,  and  w'e  are  submitting 
the  whole  process  to  exhaustive  tests.  By  the  time  this  Report  is  printed,  w’e  shall 
have  produced  a specimen  magazine  in  Solid  Dot  Braille  and  circulated  it,  with  a 
questionnaire,  to  4,500  Braille  readers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  questionnaire  will  have  provided  us  with  data  to  decide  w-hether  Solid  Dot 
Braille  is  generally  acceptable  to  finger-readers  and  w'hether  any  modifications  to 
dots  and  paper  are  needed.  Meanw'hile,  we  have  put  in  hand  the  construction  of  a 
prototype  production  machine  which,  by  the  beginning  of  next  year,  will  complete 
the  first  plant. 

Pending  the  installation  of  the  new'  production  plant,  we  have  been  concen- 
trating on  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  existing  plant,  and  bringing  back  into 
stock  the  thousands  of  volumes  which  have  been  out  of  print  since  before  the  war. 
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Putting  Teddy  to  bed  in  a sunny  Sunshine  Home  dormitory 


The  gardener  collects  a jolly  barrowful  of  Sunshine  children 


During  the  year  we  produced  44,445  volumes  of  literature,  1,968  volumes  of  music, 

27,106  literature  pamphlets,  7,520  music  pamphlets,  380,355  newspapers,  and  133,417 
magazines  ; these  figures  show  an  overall  increase  on  the  previous  year’s  figures. 

A brief  e.xamination  of  these  items  in  detail  reveals  that  the  book-loving  and 
music-loving  public  in  the  blind  community  is  a replica  in  miniature  of  the  general 
public.  Blindness  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ; it  strikes  alike  at  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young,  cultured  and  illiterate,  brain  worker  and  manual  worker.  Therefore, 
once  those  who  suffer  under  a common  handicap  have  mastered  Braille  and  thus 
acquired  an  unfailing  means  of  mitigating  the  hardships  of  blindness,  their  needs 
for  books  and  music  break  into  a thousand  different  streams,  often  following  broad 
courses  but  sometimes  meandering  through  the  most  secluded  valleys  of  erudition. 

\\’e  cannot  hope  to  supply  more  than  a modicum  of  the  demand,  but  our  choice  is 
governed  by  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  our  catalogues,  with  their  inflow  of 
new  titles  and  occasional  draining  away  of  titles  that  have  become  obsolete,  represent 
a gradual  building-up  of  stocks  of  representative  literature  and  music  which  will 
be  of  service  to  the  blind  for  generations  to  come. 

A glance  at  the  books  which  have  been  published  during  the  year  will  illustrate  Books  of  the 
the  diverse  nature  of  the  newcomer  to  the  catalogue.  As  we  skim  quickly  from  an 
item  here  to  an  item  there  in  the  lists,  the  change  of  subject  is  almost  bewildering. 


Nature  of  the 
Demand  for 
Braille  Books 
and  Music 
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Here  are  : Christianity  and  History,  H.  Butterfield  ; A Guide  to  Vegetable  Growing  in 
Small  Gardens  ; The  Kon-Tiki  Expedition,  Tlior  Heyerdahl  ; Cricket  Fixtures,  1952  ; 
left  Hand  Right  Hand,  Osbert  Sitwell  ; The  Bright  Side  of  Chess,  1.  Chernev  ; Fanny 
by  Gaslight,  M.  Sadleir  ; On  the  Edge  of  the  Etheric,  A.  Findlay  ; Kilverfs  Diary  ; 
The  City,  Paul  Bareau  ; Plays,  J.  B.  Priestley  ; Football  Fixtures,  1952  ; 
Lands  and  Life — Human  Geographies  ; Opening  Night,  Ngaio  Marsh  ; Brideshead 
Revisited,  Evelyn  Waugh  ; Constitutional  History  of  England,  F.  M'.  Maitland. 

The  blind  reader,  like  the  sighted  reader,  was  starved  of  standard  literature  during 
the  war  years  when  famous  book  after  book  went  out  of  print.  But  now  book  after 
book  is  coming  back,  and  the  Braille  dots  glitter  again  like  stars  in  the  finger-reader's 
heaven  as  they  proclaim  the  return  of  the  favourites  of  old,  books  by  Dickens,  Jane 
.•\usten,  Macaulay,  Conan  Doyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tolstoy,  Conrad,  Galsworthy, 
Kipling,  Chesterton,  Baroness  Orezy.  And  what  do  the  Braille  announcements  of 
each  month  portend  ? Another  galaxy  of  bright  names— for,  on  the  way,  ready  for 
passing  through  the  presses,  are  books  by  famous  living  authors— Harold  Nicolson, 
Lord  David  Cecil,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Charles  Morgan,  Ernest  Hemingway, 
Joyce  Cary,  Margery  Allingham,  Norman  Collins,  Daphne  du  Maurier,  Howard 
Spring,  Ellery  Queen  and  to  give  the  final  touch  of  modernity  to  production.  Sinister 
Barrier,  by  E.  F.  Russell,  a sample  of  the  " Fantasy  ” books  that  are  now  thrusting 
fiction  far  into  a lurid  future. 

Our  periodicals  production  policy  has  the  same  aim  as  our  books  production 
policy  ; we  try  to  meet  as  many  different  needs  as  possible.  The  Braille  periodicals 
published  by  the  Institute  can  be  classified  as  follows  : weekly  papers  giving  news 
and  views,  including  an  edition  of  the  Radio  Times  and  a newspaper  intended  specially 
for  the  deaf-blind  who  are  cut  off  from  the  wireless  news  ; recreational  and  informative 
magazines  ; magazines  for  specific  purposes,  i.e.,  school  reading,  devotional  reading, 
and  one  devoted  to  chess;  professional  magazines,  for  blind  clergy,  musicians,  lawyers, 
and  physiotherapists ; and  privately  owned  magazines,  dealing  with  a variety  of 
subjects,  which  w'e  publish  for  their  proprietors. 

Our  oldest  Braille  magazine,  appropriately  named  Progress,  was  established  in 
1881,  and  a present  subscriber  aged  8-1,  living  at  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  has  read  it 
continuously  since  the  first  issue.  There  can  be  few  magazines  in  this  country'  which 
can  boast  of  a subscriber  of  seventy-one  years’  standing.  Our  youngest  Braille 
magazine  is  the  Braille  edition  of  The  New  Beacon,  started  in  1951,  but  the  history 
of  the  letterpress  edition  of  this  journal,  the  organ  of  Blind  Welfare  in  this  country, 
goes  back  to  1902  when  its  progenitor  The  Braille  Review  was  founded.  Its  publica- 
tion in  both  Braille  and  letterpress  has  enormously  widened  the  field  of  its  intciest 
and  usefulness,  and  it  now  constitutes  a forum  where  blind  and  sighted  can  thrash 
out  on  equal  terms  the  many  problems  of  Blind  Welfare.  Perhaps  the  following 
headings  from  some  of  its  correspondence  columns  during  the  past  year  wall  best 
illustrate  its  wide  scope  and  constant  liveliness  : " Hints  for  Guides,”  " Methods  of 
Reading,”  ''  The  Deaf-Blind  and  Open  Industry,”  " The  Blind  Intellectual,”  " For 
the  Blind  Film  Fan,”  ‘‘  Sense  of  Objects,”  " The  Basket  Trade,”  " In  Defence  of 
Secrets,”  " Marriages  Between  the  Blind,”  " Threat  to  Soccer  Broadcasts,”  " Colour.” 


Our  Braille  periodical  vvitli  tlic  largest  circulation-  4,570  copies  a week  and  con-  Braille  Radio 
sistently  rising — is  the  Braille  Radio  Times,  which  gives  a com])lete  summary  of  all 
programmes  broadcast  by  the  B.B.C.  To  do  this  it  has  to  employ  not  only  all  the 
Braille  contractions,  but  over  a hundred  abbreviations,  and  the  editing  of  the  text 
has  to  be  circumspect  in  the  extreme. 


The  greatest  reward  for  the  difficult  task  of  editing  Braille  periodicals — “ 1 Sowing 
wouldn’t  have  youi  job  for  a pension,  no  not  for  nine  pensions,"  wrote  one  subscriber  Goo**"'*'! 
to  our  General  Editor — is  the  living  contact  made  with  Braille  readers  all  over  the 
world.  Personal  correspondence  on  innumerable  subjects,  both  asking  for  and 
giving  information  and  advice,  reaches  our  Editorial  Department,  and  gradually  a 
thousand  links  of  friendship  are  forged,  connecting  blind  communities  one  with  the 
other  and  sowing  the  seed  of  understanding  and  goodwill  in  many  a far  field.  This 
IS  not  the  least  of  the  services  which  blind  people  can  render  to  the  troubled  nations. 


Visitors  to  the  Braille  Centenary  Exhibition  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  get  Braille  Music 
a grip  of  how  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  transliterated  into  Braille.  But  when 
they  learnt  that  Braille  is  also  used  as  a music  notation,  with  perfect  ability  to 
interpret  every  musical  composition  from  simple  song  and  piano  piece  to  the  most 
complicated  orchestral  score,  many  of  them  were  staggered. 


Although  the  idea  that  because  people  are  blind  they  are  necessarily  musical  is  a Music  and 
complete  fallacy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  music  has  an  immense  appeal  to  blind 
people  as  an  art  which  they  can  practise  or  appreciate  to  the  full.  The  absence  of 


A lovable  Sunshine  child  with  a lovable  Sunshine  playmate 


Bath-time  at  Sunshine  House  for  this  blind  little  boy 
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sight  tends,  indeed,  to  devcloj)  the  sensitivity  of  hearing  and  toucli,  and  since  the 
invention  of  Braille  Music  Notation  blind  musicians  have  continuously  gained  the 
highest  distinction  as  composers,  instrumentalists,  vocalists  and  teachers,  while  the 
enjo\-ment  of  music  by  the  blind  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  and  representative  supply  of  classic,  popular  and  instructional 
music  has  always  been  regarded  as  a major  function  of  our  Braille  production. 


The  Year’s 
Braille  Music 


The  new  Braille  music  issued  during  the  year  includes  seventeen  large  v'olumes, 
comprising  such  items  as  sections  of  the  Oxford  Companion  to  Music,  by  Scholes  ; 
110  pieces  of  sheet  music  of  all  grades  and  types;  eighty-eight  manuscript  trans- 
criptions of  music  not  published  in  Braille,  but  needed  for  a special  purpose,  such  as 
Church  Services,  anthems  and  test  pieces  for  examinations  or  competitions  ; and 
some  additions  to  the  Manuscript  Music  Library  which  we  run  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
fessional musicians  and  music  students. 


Helping  the  .‘Although  lack  of  sight  is  no  hindrance  to  the  talent  of  the  blind  musician,  it 

Musician  ^ serious  handicap  to  him  when  he  starts  to  use  his  talent  professionally. 

Our  Bureau  of  Information,  directed  by  a professional  blind  musician  of  standing, 
gives  advice  or  makes  suggestions  on  all  matters  to  do  with  music  or  the  teaching 
of  it.  hor  e.xample,  on  one  occasion  a lesson  was  given  to  a young  applicant  for  a 
post  as  organist  on  certain  points  for  choir  training,  to  fit  him  the  better  for  his  local 
choir  practice.  To  illustrate  another  form  of  help  we  can  instance  the  grant  of 
to  enable  a young  blind  singer  to  make  her  debut  in  a London  Recital.  Concerts 
by  blind  artists  have  been  arranged  ; interviews,  auditions  and  engagements  have 
been  obtained  for  young  musicians  ; teachers  have  been  put  in  touch  with  prospec- 
tive pupils,  and  well  over  a hundred  orders  for  tunings  have  been  passed  on  to  blind 
pianoforte-tuners.  So  many  problems  arise  in  the  course  of  one’s  musical  life 
that  it  is  a joy  to  have  someone  who  is  so  easy  to  approach  as  you  are  ” is  a typical 
expression  of  gratitude  for  this  service. 

Students’  We  have  mentioned  the  Manuscript  Music  Library  ; on  a much  bigger  scale 

Library  Students’  Library  of  Braille  manuscript  books  which  was  established  nearly 

forty  years  ago  and  now  comprises  over  20,000  volumes.  The  growth  of  this  Librar}' 
is  a romance  of  voluntaryism.  It  has  been  built  up  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
blind  students,  mostly  young,  by  sighted  volunteers,  mostly  elderly,  who,  after 
acquiring  proficiency  in  Braille  writing,  have  devoted  endless  hours  of  really  appalling 
labour  to  transcribing  almost  every  type  of  scholarly  book  that  one  can  think  of. 
Just  imagine  having  to  prepare  faithful  transcripts  in  ordinary  handwriting  of 
massive  theological  and  legal  works,  or  scientific  treatises,  or  lengthy  tomes  in 
foreign  languages  which  are  a mystery  to  you  ; then  picture  the  added  and  most 
exacting  task  of  not  simply  cop3dng  each  word  of  such  works  but  transcribing  it 
into  highly-contracted  Braille — and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  self-imposed  service 
of  a noble  band  of  sighted  men  and  women  who  have  literally  stretched  forth  their 
skilled  hands  to  help  the  aspiring  blind  to  reach  into  the  light  of  independence  and 
achievement. 

That  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  emphasising  the  difficulty  of  their  task  is  pro\-ed 
by  the  following  list  of  a few  of  the  books  they  have  transcribed  during  the  year  : 
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A Worcester  boy  busy  at  work  on  an  electric  battery 


The  high  jump  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 


Etymological  Dictionary , by  Weekly  (20  vols.)  ; Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise, 
by  Des  Granges  (21  vols.)  ; Withers  on  Reversions  (15  vols.)  ; Nettleship’s  Philoso- 
phical Lectures  and  Remains  (12  vols.)  ; Neale’s  Elizabethan  House  of  Commons 
(8  vols.)  ; Whitehead’s  Process  and  Reality  (8  vols.)  ; Cours  de  Conversation  Espanol 
(6  vols.)  ; American  Radio  League  Handbook,  Chaps.  -I— 6 (5  vols.)  ; Dutch  Simplified 
(3  vols.)  ; Teach  Yourself  Italian  (3  vols.)  ; Russian  Reader  (3  vols.). 

Do  not  these  titles  also  reveal  a range  of  interest  amongst  blind  people  in  search 
of  knowledge  and  culture  probably  wholly  unsuspected  by  the  majority  of  people 
with  sight  ? The  fact  that  during  the  year  the  circulation  of  volumes  from  the 
Library  amounted  to  7,897  further  reveals  that  the  Library  does  not  cater  for  a few 
solitary  individuals  but  for  hundreds  of  the  coming  generation.  Blind  youth  in 
mass  is  truly  on  the  march. 


Amongst  the  voluntary  writers,  who  together  produced  1,055  volumes  during  the 
year,  there  is  friendly  rivalry  in  annual  production.  The  record  this  year  is  held  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  H.  Beck,  who  transcribed  seventy-two  volumes,  followed  by  Mr.  Franklin, 
with  forty-four  volumes,  and  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  with  forty-two.  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  who  has 
held  the  record  on  more  than  one  occasion,  produced  his  500th  volume  a few  months 
ago,  many  of  his  transcriptions  being  in  Greek  and  Latin.  This  army  of  helpers 
needs,  of  course,  continual  recruitment,  and  during  the  year  sixty-six  of  ninety-two 
candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Braille  were  successful. 

The  Exhibition  provided  a most  appropriate  occasion  for  a tea-party  to  our 
voluntary  writers,  and  they  came  to  it  in  hundreds,  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Exhibition  gave  them  a good  idea  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  work,  and  our 


Achieve- 
ments of  the 
Voluntary 
Braille 
Writers 
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Apprecia- 
tions from 
Students 


Miscei- 
laneous 
Brailie  MS. 
Work 


Cluiirnian,  Mr.  Godfrey  Kobinsoii,  had  the  great  ideasure  of  thanking  them  all 
personally  for  their  splendid  service. 

Tlie  following  brief  extracts  from  letters  show  how  greatly  this  service  is  appre- 

“ 1 hardly  know  how  1 studied  before  I had  these  materials  in  Braille,  or  how 
successful  1 could  hope  to  be  without  their  continued  irse.” 

“ The  possession  of  this  legal  document  is  invaluable  to  me  for  my  degree  and 

will  be  later  on,  1 feel  sure,  to  others.” 

” The  books  were  of  lirst-class  help,  and,  owing  to  their  really  high  level,  I succeeded 
in  taking  my  B.Sc.{Interpreting)  in  Italian  with  the  best  mark  attainable  at  (lerman 
Universities.” 

The  Department  which  manages  the  Students’  Library  is  also  responsible  for  a 
large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  manuscript  work.  .-Ml  the  Universities  and  other 
examining  bodies  allow  us  to  transcribe  their  papers  into  Braille  for  the  use  of  blind 
candidates,  and  during  the  year  the  record  number  of  3,142  Braille  sheets  was  pro- 
\idcd.  Braille  transcriptions  of  telephone  lists,  radio  notes,  knitting  patterns,  etc., 
are  of  great  helj)  to  blind  folk  employed  in  offices,  factories  and  workshops. 

To  enable  blind  people  who  cannot  master  Braille  to  enjoy  a wide  and  continuous 
supply  of  reading  matter  we  employ  two  means  : the  embossing  of  literature  in  Moon 
type,  begun  in  1848,  and  the  recording  of  literature  on  gramophone  discs  as  Talking 
Books,  begun  in  1935. 


The  Braille  micrometer  is  used  for  inspection  work  by  many  blind 
factory  employees 


Part  of  the  continuous  roller  conveyor  in 
the  new  Talking  Book  premises 
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A section  oi  the  Talking  Books  Library  for  the  Blind  at  Alperton,  Middlesex 


Moon  type  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  in  the  historical  sequence  of  embossed  Moon  Books 
types  leading  up  to  Braille  and  all  eclipsed  by  Braille — except  Moon.  A simple  periodicals 
adaptation  of  Roman  type,  Moon  has  alone  survived  not  as  a competitor  of  Braille 
but  as  its  complement.  The  embossed  outlines  recall  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
lose  their  sight  in  old  age  the  familiar  visible  letters,  and  pupils  in  their  eighties 
and  nineties  have  had  the  courage  and  patience  to  learn  how  to  read  in  Moon.  How 
great  their  delight  is  when  their  fingers  have  acquired  enough  facility  to  enjoy  can 
be  judged  from  the  many  letters  we  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

A letter  from  Angus  says  : “ It  is  a constant  interest  to  my  mother  who  is  90, 
and  had  lost  the  power  of  reading  at  75  ; she  found  Moon  a revelation  when  she 
started  it  five  years  ago.” 

“ I am  both  deaf  and  blind  and  a cripple  and  not  able  to  go  out,”  writes  a Moon 
reader  in  Cardiff,  “ and  I don’t  know  what  I would  do  without  my  knitting  and  my 
books.” 

Another  deaf-blind  reader  writes  from  Oregon,  U.S.A.  : " \Vhat  a great  surprise 
I got  a few  days  ago  when  I received  three  volumes  about  the  Royal  Eamily.  I 
cannot  find  words  in  which  to  thank  you  enough.” 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that,  although  Moon  literature  is  extremely  costly  to  pro- 
duce, a constant  supply  of  it  must  be  kept  up.  So  each  week  throughout  the  year, 
a newspaper  and  three  Moon  volumes  of  fiction,  biography  and  religious  books,  and 
every  month,  three  Moon  magazines,  topical,  recreational  and  devotional,  are  dis- 
patched to  libraries  and  subscribers  aU  over  the  world,  bringing  with  them,  it  may 
be  said  without  hyperbole,  a radiance  far  brighter  than  the  moon. 
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last  year  our  Moon  production  amounted  to  5.137  volumes,  18,033  pamphlets, 
o'j  rpps  newspai)crs  and  10,267  magazines.  These  figures  included  twenty-seven 
new  books  in  166  volumes;  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  fifty-eight  volumes  containing 
5,000  pages,  occupying  a cubic  yard  and  weighing  LV  cwts  , and  such  up-to-date 
pamphlets  as  the  Queen's  Christmas  Broadcast,  the  Prime  Minister  s tribute  to  the 
late  King  George  VI,  President  Eisenhower’s  Inaugural  Speech,  and  a memoir  of 
the  late  Queen  Mary.  The  Form  of  Service  for  Coronation  Sunday  and  the  Coronation 
Programme  were  also  published  in  Moon. 


The  users  of  the  Talking  Book  constitute  a circle  of  “ listening  readers,”  ranging 
from  the  most  highly  cultured  to  those  who  before  they  lost  their  sight  never  read  a 
book.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  3,400  blind  members  of  the  Talking  Books 
Library  and  of  a further  800  applicants  who  will  join  as  soon  as  they  can  be  supplied 
with  machines,  the  selection  of  books  to  be  recorded  calls  for  exceptionally  careful 
analyses  of  demand  and  experienced  judgment  of  standard  and  current  literature. 
Generally  about  100  books  are  always  passing  through  our  Recording  Studios,  and 
fifty  new  titles  are  being  added  to  the  Library  every  year. 

All  the  care  taken  by  selectors,  recorders  and  recording  engineers  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  Talking  Book  service  is  amply  justified  by  the  sincere  and  heartfelt 
tributes  to  its  value  which  reach  us  almost  every  day. 

“ The  Library  is  an  immense  compensation,  largely  dispelling  the  monotony  of 
blindness.”  " The  books  are  a wonderful  blessing.”  ” She  has  had  her  ninetieth 
birthday  and  has  so  much  comfort  and  joy  through  the  records.”  " Your  books 
come  as  a faithful  friend  to  visit  us.”  “ I simply  do  not  know  what  my  husband 
would  have  done  without  the  Talking  Books.” 


In  a service  like  this  when  the  “ books  ” are  sets  of  gramophone  records,  played 
on  specially  constructed  machines  which  are  electric  or  battery-operated,  the  records, 
their  containers,  the  machines,  the  playing  needles  are  all  subjected  to  daily  wear 
and  tear,  and  continuous  efficient  servicing  all  along  the  line  and  all  over  the  country 
is  essential.  In  this  connection,  the  Institute  and  St.  Dunstan’s,  who  are  jointly' 
responsible  for  Talking  Books,  are  deeply  grateful  to  400  members  of  the  Radio  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  the  British  Radio  Society,  and  the  British  Sound  Recording  Associa- 
tion, who  help  in  servicing  by  visiting  blind  users  of  Talking  Books  in  their  vicinity 
and  assisting  them  to  get  the  best  result  from  their  machines. 

We  mentioned  in  our  previous  Report  that  the  growth  of  the  Library  had  obliged 
us  to  purchase  larger  and  better  premises.  The  transference  from  the  old  premises 
at  Camden  Town,  London,  to  a modern  and  spacious  building  at  Alperton,  Middlesex, 
took  place  in  October,  1952.  It  occupied  fourteen  working  days  and  involved  the 
removal  of  over  100  tons  ot  records,  6,000  feet  of  steel  shelving,  in  addition  to  repair 
workshop  and  office  equipment,  and  the  installation  of  a roller-conveyor  system  for 
the  daily  handling  of  four  tons  of  book-containers  and  a circulation  now  amounting 
to  nearly  100,000  volumes  a year.  There  was  no  break  in  service  during  the  removal. 
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Research  into  alternative  methods  and  mediums  of  recording  lias  been  inten-  Research 
sihcd.  Persona]  contacts  have  been  made  with  the  Library  ol  Congress  and  a number  Recording 
of  laboratories  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  with  technicians  and  tajic- 
machine  manufacturers  in  Germany,  and  agreement  reached  on  closer  interchange 
of  ideas  and  develojiments.  Meanwhile,  a field  test  of  one  type  of  magnetic  tape- 
machine  has  already  begun. 

The  Talking  Book  is  only  one  e.xample  of  the  scientific  devices  which  have  been  Apparatus 
invented  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness.  Our  list  of  apparatus  and  games 
for  the  blind  contains  well  over  200  items,  from  the  tiny  arithmetic  type  to  contour 
maps  measuring  22}  in.  by  17}  in.,  from  the  Braille  protractor  to  the  Braille  watch 
and  clock.  About  a dozen  new  items  have  been  added  during  the  year,  including 
a spur  wheel  enabling  a blind  person  to  emboss  diagrams  on  the  upper  surface  of 
paper,  an  adaptation  of  Smith’s  Pinger  Timer  which  by  audible  reminder  can  time 
countless  operations  and  should  prove  most  helpful  to  blind  housewives,  a slotted 
and  embossed  inch-centimetre  metal  rule,  extension  arms  for  the  Braille  shorthand 
machine  enabling  the  paper  ribbon  to  be  wound  back  into  a roll  alter  it  has  been 
embossed  with  shorthand,  and  a Talking  Disc  for  the  Deaf-Blind  by  which  sighted 
people  ignorant  of  the  manual  alphabet  can  “ talk  ” to  the  deaf-blind.  We  have 
also  added  to  the  commercial  articles  which  we  supply,  as  likely  to  be  advantageous 
to  the  blind,  the  Threadmaster  Needle  Threader  and  the  Solidex  Milk  Saver. 


In  our  previous  Report  we  outlined  our  new  selling  policy  for  apparatus,  which  Effects  of 
enabled  blind  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  to  buy  our  apparatus  selling  Policy 
at  only  one-third  the  cost  of  production.  As  a result,  sales  have  generally  increased. 


In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Chorleywood  College 


A blind  Chorleywood  girl  dives  into  the  swimming  pool 
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A blind  physiotherapist  making  notes  for  her  own 
use  on  a Braille  writing  machine 


Sighted  teacher  (in  background)  instructing  blind  pupil  in  telephony 
at  the  R.N.I.B.  Training  College,  London 


in  some  cases  quite  considerably  ; for  example,  the  sales  of  the  Improved  Stainsby 
Braille  Writing  Machine  have  increased  by  35  per  cent,  Braillette  boards  by  66  per 
cent,  chess  sets  by  100  per  cent,  Brahma  puzzles  by  129  per  cent.  The  sales  of  many 
items  have  also  been  substantial — for  instance,  533  Braille  wristlet  watches,  245 
Braille  pocket  watches,  and  876  Braille  alarm  clocks.  Repairs  to  watches  and  clocks 
amounted  to  1,222,  and  the  number  of  repairs  to  Braille  Shorthand  and  Writing 
Machines  was  837. 


New  Selling 
Policy  for 
Braille 
Publications 


The  main  purpose  of  our  new  selling  policy  for  apparatus  was  to  reduce  the 
prices  for  blind  customers  in  this  country  by  increasing  our  annual  loss  on  apparatus 
from  about  £8,000  to  £16,000.  This  year  we  are  also  introducing  a new  selling  price 
for  Braille  books  and  music.  In  this  case,  however,  owing  to  the  extremely  heavy 
subsidy  on  publications,  which  during  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  £41,654, 
and  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  production,  we  are  unable  to  reduce  prices,  but  we  have 
avoided  asking  individual  blind  customers  in  this  country  to  pay  higher  prices  and  we 
shall  supply  all  other  customers  at  the  cheapest  rates  possible.  In  other  words,  indivi- 
dual blind  customers  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  will  obtain  Books  at 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  and  Music  at  one-twelfth  of  the  cost  ; other  customers  at  home 
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nr  abroad  will  obtain  Books  at  four-fifths  of  the  cost  and  Music  at  only  one  third 
of  the  cost. 


Shipments  overseas  of  both  publications  and  apparatus  were  quite  heavy  during  World-wide 
the  year.  Amongst  onr  customers  were  all  of  the  Dominions,  many  of  the  Colonies, 
horn  Hong-Kong  to  the  M'est  Indies,  and  several  foreign  countries — Austria,  Sweden, 

Holland,  Korea,  Turkey  and  the  United  States,  etc. 

W'e  could  quote  from  scores  of  letters  appreciating  this  world-wide  service,  but 
the  following  brief  extracts  must  suffice  : — 

From  Atlanta,  U.S.A.  : “ It  is  so  good  of  you  to  think  of  this  old  lonely  man,  for 
if  there  is  anything  I love  to  do  it  is  to  read.”  From  Derby  : “ In  all  the  sixty-five 
years  I have  traded  with  the  N.I.B.  I have  received  most  kind,  cordial  and  prompt 
attention,  and  sincerely  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.”  From  Port-of-Spain, 

Trinidad  : “ The  pupils  of  our  school  will  ever  be  grateful  to  you.” 

A letter  sent  from  Dukinfield,  Cheshire,  says  ; " The  number  and  variety  of  Technical 
apparatus  marketed  by  the  National  Institute  is  truly  wonderful.  I only  wish  that  Research 
those  who  devote  so  much  time  and  skill  to  such  inventions  could  fully  reali.se  what 
their  labours  mean  to  those  who  have  lost  their  sight.”  This  kind  of  appreciation 
gives  immense  encouragement  to  our  technical  advisers  and  technicians  who  are 


1 

Blind  teacher  of  Braille  shorthand  taking  a class  of  blind  pupils  at  the  R. N.I.B.  Training  College,  London 
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always  trying  to  follow  u])  new  lines  of  research  and  secure  practical  results. 

W'e  have  mentioned  the  lines  ol  development  now  being  followed  in  connection 
with  Braille  and  Talking  Book  production.  Our  Scientific  Development  Committee 
has  also  been  engaged  in  experiments  to  find  a satisfactory  style  lor  Upward  Braille 
Writing  ; the  incorporation  of  improvements  in  the  Braille  Shorthand  Machine 
which  will  still  further  quieten  its  operation  ; and  the  construction  of  the  prototype 
of  a new  design  of  liquid  measure  for  dispensing  medicines,  etc.  The  production  of 
a cheap  and  effective  label-addressing  aid,  mentioned  in  our  previous  Report,  has 
proved  to  be  more  difficult  than  was  expected,  and  a prototype  produced  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  owing  to  slowness  of  operation.  We  also  mentioned  last  year 
that  the  prototype  of  an  Upward  Braille  Writing  Machine  had  been  produced  and 
approved,  but  unfortunately,  the  demand  for  it  so  far  assessed  does  not  justify  the 
heavy  expenditure  on  the  tools  required  for  its  production. 


Specially  adapted  appliances  and  embossed  books  and  music  are  essential  in  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind  at  our  educational  establishments,  from  Nursery 
Schools  and  Grammar  Schools  to  the  special  Training  Colleges  and  Rehabilitation 
Centres,  and  their  use  constitutes  the  only  real  difference  between  the  educational 
methods  employed  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  and  those  employed  in  similar  high- 
grade  schools  for  the  sighted. 


We  have  seven  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country— three  in  the  South-east,  one  in  the  South-west,  and  three  in  the  Midlands. 
By  the  time  this  Report  is  in  print  we  hope  that  the  number  will  be  increased  to 
nine  by  the  opening  of  Homes  in  the  North-M'est  and  Wales  ; one  at  Southport, 
where  a former  Home  destroyed  by  bombs  in  the  war  has  been  rebuilt,  and  one  at 
Southerndown  where  the  Marine  Hotel  has  been  purchased  and  will,  under  the  name 
of  the  " Tenovus  ” Sunshine  Home,  commemorate  the  splendid  help  given  by  a small 
group  of  Cardiff  business  men  who  have  raised  over  £20,000  for  its  establishment. 


1 he  present  Sunshine  Homes  accommodate  162  children  and  the  present  waiting 
list  is  well  over  100.  But  as  the  nine  Homes  will  accommodate  210,  the  problem  of 
these  waiting  children,  the  majority  of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  four,  will  shortly 
be,  to  a great  extent,  solved,  especially  as  our  consultants  consider  that  very  young 
blind  children  will  come  to  no  harm  if  they  remain  in  their  own  homes  pending 
vacancies  in  the  Nursery  Schools.  The  best  place  for  a young  blind  child,  especially 
an  infant,  is  indeed  its  own  home,  provided  its  parents  love  their  little  one  and  are 
able  to  provide  for  it  properly.  But  all  parents  are  not  able  to  give  their  blind  child 
the  necessary  amount  of  attention,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  better  that  the  child  is  in  one 
of  our  Sunshine  Homes,  where  tlie  .sole  aim  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  parents 
but  to  give  the  children  all  that  the  fondest  parental  affection  would  give  them  were 
It  able  to  do  so.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  jiarents  should  keep 
in  constant  touch,  by  visit  and  letter,  with  their  children  in  the  Homes  and  see  for 
themselves  that  everything  they  must  surely  wish  to  do  is  being  faithfully  done.  On 
tlic  other  hand,  there  are  .some  children  in  the  Nursery  Schools  who  have  been  depri%-ed 
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A junior  class  in  remedial  exercises  at  the  Institute’s  Physiotherapy  School 


not  only  of  sight,  but  of  parents  and  home,  and  to  them  we  owe  a special  duty,  a 
special  care,  a special  love. 

To  give  an  effective  picture  of  life  at  our  Sunshine  Nursery  Schools  one  would  Life  at  the 
need  the  pen  of  Miss  Enid  Blyton,  who  was  a most  welcome  visitor  to  the  Northwood 
Home  during  the  summer,  and  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Terry  Ashwood,  who,  on  behalf 
of  Bathe,  also  visited  this  Home  and  directed  a short  film  of  great  beauty.  Failing 
these  aids,  perhaps  the  best  delineator  would  be  one  of  the  children,  for  a listener  to 
their  vivid  talk  will  quickly  get  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  their  interests,  their  physical 
and  mental  vitality,  their  love  of  flowers  and  animals,  their  knowledge  of  the  running 
ol  their  home  and  the  habits  of  its  staff,  their  contacts  with  the  outer  world — in  the 
streets,  at  parties,  at  the  theatre,  in  Church — their  intense  curiosity  and  fidelity 
to  “ M’hy  ? ” These  little  ones  are  not  cloistered  by  their  blindness  or  by  institutional 
regulations  ; they  are  free  of  the  fields  and  woods,  literally  and  metaphorically, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  physical  and  mental  freedom  acquire  the  best  back- 
ground anyone  can  have — the  memory  of  a happy  childhood. 

Instruction  blends  with  recreation  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  either  becoming  a 
bore  or  a surfeit.  Simple  appliances  for  developing  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of 
touch  are  used,  and  the  elder  children  learn  Braille.  At  the  Sunshine  Homes  reserved 
for  retarded  children  (about  50  per  cent  of  the  children  on  the  waiting  list  are  retarded) 
the  task  of  instruction  is  more  trying,  requiring  the  utmost  patience  and  perse- 
verence,  and  careful  watching  for  all  hints  and  traces  of  expanding  comprehension 
which  can  form  the  basis  for  new  efforts. 
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Condover  Such  methods  of  slow,  painstaking,  individual  tuition  are  e.xemplified  to  the  full 

Hall  School  Condover  Hall,  our  school  for  children  with  other  handicaps  in  addition  to  blind- 
ness, Here  each  pupil  presents  a special  educational  problem,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  for  some  are  cripples,  others  ha%-e  defective  speech,  and  others  are  back- 
ward in  mental  development.  But  how  infinitely  worth  while  all  the  time  and  trouble 
employed  can  be  is  shown  by  the  following  story,  Harold  Bagby  came  to  Condover 
Hall  in  January,  1951,  As  a result  of  tubercular  meningitis  he  was  almost  totalh' 
blind  and  could  only  walk  with  two  sticks.  After  eighteen  months  he  was  able  to 
walk  seven  miles  and  last  year  secured  an  honourable  ]ilace  in  the  school’s  annals 
by  being  awarded  the  Scouts’  Cornwell  Badge, 

Educational  Such  a result  as  this  is  not  always  obtained,  and  some  children  prove  to  be  inedu- 
Research  cable,  \^’hen  this  is  fully  apparent,  there  is  no  purpose  in  retaining  a child  in  the 
school,  but  there  is  a distinct  need  for  an  establishment  for  blind  children  below 
the  standard  of  educability. 

At  present  there  are  live  children,  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  months  to  fifteen 
years,  in  the  experimental  Ueaf-Blind  Unit  which  has  been  operating  since  January, 
1952,  Other  similar  cases  have  been  investigated,  and  we  hope  eventually  to  explore 
the  whole  of  this  special  field  of  education, 

We  have  always  regarded  research  such  as  this  as  part  of  our  national  educational 
duties,  and  in  another  direction  we  have  made  a grant  of  £1 ,300  to  enable  the  research 
into  Intelligence  Testing  of  Blind  Children  begun  by  the  National  Foundation  for 
Educational  Research  to  be  continued  in  the  Education  Department  of  Birmingham 


A visitor  “ talks  ” to  two  deaf-blind  brothers 


Starting  the  day  with  industry  and  exercise 


(The  Kathleen  Chambers  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Burnham-on-Sea) 
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Instruction  in  handicrafts  on  the  lawn  at  the  Institute’s  new  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Burnham-on-Sea 


University.  We  have  also  appointed  Dr.  A.  H.  Bowley,  B.A.,  as  our  Educational 
Psychologist. 


^^'orcester  College  for  Blind  Boys  and  Chorleywood  College  for  Blind  Girls  are  Public 
typical  English  public  schools,  where  boys  and  girls  follow  the  usual  curriculum  f^e  mmd”'' 
leading  to  University  standards  and  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  camaraderie,  sports, 
games,  social  pleasures,  and  traditional  amenities  of  college  life.  The  variety  of 
that  life  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  bare  statement  of  some  of  the  year’s 
events  at  the  Colleges. 


Of  the  si.xty  boys  at  Worcester,  twenty-two  were  in  boats,  and  the  1st  IV  took  Worcester 
part  in  regattas  and  school  races  ; thirty-si.x  boys  played  in  chess  matches,  the  first 
team  retaining  the  County  Schools  Championship,  and  the  1st  Junior  Team  winning 
the  County  League  match.  Swimming  matches  took  place  against  four  other  schools  ; 
the  Dramatic  Club  gave  highly  successful  performances  of  Morning  Departure, 
by  Kenneth  Woolland  ; four  records  in  Athletics  were  broken  ; a new  activity  of 
the  Music  Club  is  a small  chcir. 

At  Chorleywood,  the  girls  much  enjoyed  their  role  in  the  film  Pathway  into  Light,  chorleywood 
Judith  Harris  “starring”  in  it  with  conspicuous  success.  Sport  “X”  matches  College 
were  played  against  Heathfield  School,  Harrow  ; a visit  full  of  excitements  was 
paid  to  the  Field  Centre  at  Flatford  Mill ; pupils  are  spending  summer  months  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  school  song  is  named  The  Ship,  and  all  the  dormitories 
have  been  named  after  famous  ships,  " Mayflower,”  “ Argos,”  “ Ark  Royal,”  etc.. 
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and  a series  of  brief  dramatised  episodes  of  each  ship  was  produced  ; m the  cellars, 
a Chapel  is  being  made,  and  many  gifts  for  it-vases,  candlesticks,  flower  urns,  etc., 

have  been  received. 

During  the  year  four  Chorleywood  Old  Girls  have  obtained  B.A.  degrees,  and  one 
an  M.A.  degree.  Worcester  Old  Boys  have  secured  an  M.A.  degree  and  a B.A.  (1st 
class)  in  classics,  obtained  a legal  qualification  at  Caen  University,  and  passed  the 
Solicitors’  Final  Examination. 

Another  Worcester  old  boy,  Mr.  J.  U.  Uawlings,  after  having  held  successfuUy 
three  commercial  posts,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  our  Training  College  for 
Blind  Shorthand-Typists  and  Telephonists,  Pembridge  Place,  London.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  under  review  there  were  thirty-six  students  in  the  College,  twelve  for 
telephony  training,  twenty  for  shorthand-typing,  and  three  for  Emidicta-typing. 
During  the  year,  three  students  entered  for  and  passed  the  Advanced  Shorthand- 
Typing  Examination  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  one  being  awarded  a Bronze  Medal, 
and  four  took  the  Intermediate  and  passed.  In  Shorthand,  one  student  entered  for 
i:iO  w.p.ni.  and  passed  with  distinction  ; thirteen  entered  for  120  w.p.m.  and  nine 
passed,  one  with  distinction  ; five  entered  for  1 10  w.p.m.  and  four  passed,  three 
with  distinction  ; and  forty-eight  entered  for  speeds  of  70  to  100  w.p.m.,  thirty-nine 
passing,  twelve  with  distinction.  Of  the  ninety-seven  students  who  entered  for  Type- 
writing examinations,  seventy-two  passed,  twenty-si.x  with  distinction. 

Most  gratifying  examination  successes — 92  per  cent — were  also  obtained  by 
students  at  our  Physiotherapy  School,  fourteen  students  passing  the  Preliminary 
and  thirteen  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  while  twelve  passed,  their  Final  Itxamina- 
tion,  thus  becoming  fully  qualified  members  of  the  chartered  Society.  There  are  at 
present  forty-one  students  in  the  School,  including  thirteen  past  pupils  of  W orcester 
or  Chorleyw'ood,  eight  ex-servicemen,  and  twenty  recently  blinded  civilians,  one  of 
whom  is  a Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Nigeria. 

During  the  year  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  St.  Mary  s ing  of  the 
Whittington  Hospital.  Highgate,  whereby  fully  adequate  facilities  are  provided  for 
the  clinical  training  of  our  blind  physiotherapy  students.  Here,  while  obtaining  all- 
round experience  and  benefiting  from  the  clinical  teaching  generously  given  by  the 
physicians  and  surgeons,  the  students  are  giving  approximately  4,000  treatments  a 
month  in  the  Out-Patients’  Dejiartments  and  Wards,  and  thus  making  a big  contri- 
bution to  the  National  Health  Service— an  excellent  preparation  for  the  time  when 
many  of  them  take  their  place  as  qualified  physiotherapists  within  the  Service.  As 
a consequence  of  this  arrangement,  we  closed  on  March  31st,  1953,  the  Evening 
Clinic  attached  to  the  School  which,  since  1932,  has  played  a big  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  students’  practical  work  and  has  often  given  well  over  10,000  treatments 
in  a year. 

f The  Institute’s  connection  with  blind  physiotherapists  by  no  means  ends  when 
■ they  have  qualified.  Portable  apparatus  is  supplied  to  all  newly  qualified  physio- 
therapists, j)osts  are  secured,  assistance  is  given  in  securing  up-to-date  equipment, 
and  the  interests  of  all  blind  physiotherapists  in  private  practice  or  in  Hospital 
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Ser\’ice  are  furthered  by  periodical  \’isits  covering  tlie  whole  country  and  by  close 
connection  with  the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs.  Of  the  students 
who  qualified  during  the  year,  eight  were  settled  in  hospital  posts  and  the  remainder 
are  happily  and  usefully  employed  o\'crseas.  Two  further  courses  in  Manipulative 
Therapy  and  Short  W’ave  Diathermy  have  been  instituted,  and  were  attended  by 
thirty-six  old  students. 

Our  R.N.I.B.  Clinic  of  Physiotherapy,  204  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  a R.N.I.B. 
first-class  establishment  with  a Medical  Advisory  Board  under  the  chairmanship  of  physio-* 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Moran,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  is  staffed  by  blind  physiotherapists  therapy 
directed  by  Medical  Officers.  Being  a private  clinic,  it  was  adversely  affected  by  the 
National  Health  Service,  but  its  high  standard  of  efficiency,  recognised  by  the  medical 
profession,  is  now  gradually  restoring  its  position,  and  the  number  of  treatments 
given  during  the  year,  0,407,  shows  an  increase  of  307. 

We  now  come  to  a course  of  training  which  is  destined,  we  believe,  to  have  an 
ever-increasing  influence  for  the  good  of  the  blind  community  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. At  IManor  House  and  America  Lodge,  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Homes  of  Recovery 
at  Torquay,  newly  blinded  people  of  all  ages  are  being  trained,  first,  to  recondition 
themselves,  mentally,  physically  and  psychologically,  to  the  state  of  blindness  ; 
secondly,  to  adjust  themselves  for  social  reinstatement  ; and  thirdly,  to  acquire  the 
necessary  skills  for  subsequent  specific  training  and  eventual  employment  in  industry, 
commerce,  business  or  the  professions.  Inspired  the  moment  they  enter  the  doors 
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Blind 


In  the  library  at  the  Institute's  new  Residential  Hostel  in  London 
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Blind  Emidicta  operator  engaged  on  a check  run-through 
of  a doctor’s  report 

(National  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Maida  Vale,  London) 


Blind  official,  U.K.  representative  of  Canadian  Flight 
Equipment  Ltd.,  referring  to  his  special  Braille  filing 
system  while  telephoning 

(Martin-Baker  Aircraft  Co.  ltd..  Higher  Denham,  Bucks.) 


by  the  example  of  the  ^^’al■den,  himself  blind,  the  newly-blinded  men  and  women 
embark  on  a definite  time-table  of  work,  embracing  instruction  in  finger-reading, 
typing,  carpentry,  pottery,  handicrafts,  housewifery,  mechanical  assembly,  and 
physical  training,  and  on  a round  of  discreetly  organised  social  activities  which  are 
both  pleasing  and  profitable.  The  aim  of  the  whole  course,  which  usually  lasts 
about  three  months,  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : to  destroy  the  self-consciousness 
of  blindness  and  the  anti-social  attitude  loss  of  sight  is  so  apt  to  breed  ; to  restore 
self-confidence  in  the  ability  to  lead  a normal,  self-supporting  and  self-directing  life  ; 
to  develop  the  remaining  senses  so  that  their  dexterity  may  compensate  for  loss 
of  sight  ; and  to  maintain  or  acquire  mental  and  physical  health.  Not  everyone 
taking  the  course  can  attain  its  aim  in  entirety,  but  its  beneficial  effect  in  the  big 
majority  of  cases  has  been  jjroved  over  and  o\'er  again  by  people  in  many  walks  of 
life  who  are  now  living  haj^pily,  busily  and  usefully,  and  will  never  again  regard  loss 
of  sight  as  the  inevitable  gateway  to  despair. 

Some  of  the  older  people  who  come  to  Torquay  are  there  for  social  rehabilitation 
only,  but  most  of  those  admitted  are  sent  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  Local  Authorities  and  the  Institute’s  Placement  Officers,  to 
prepare  for  employment  in  industry.  The  responsibility  for  providing  the  blind  with 
employment  is  borne  by  the  Local  Authorities,  but  their  placement  in  unsheltered 
employment,  that  is,  in  open  industry  and  not  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  is  without 
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question  both  a national  and  an  industrial  problem.  A competent  Placement  Service 
must  be  able  rapidly  to  obtain  information  on  industrial  processes  and  conditions  over 
widely-spread  areas  and  distribute  it,  with  directions,  to  its  field  officers  ; it  must  be 
flexible  in  its  scope,  able  to  supervise  and  assist  by  instruction  those  it  has  placed, 
and  have  the  cajracity  of  spending  money  on  research  which,  at  times,  may  bear 
little  or  no  fruit. 


The  Institute’s  Placement  Service  has  been  built  up  on  these  essential  lines.  It  The 
has  developed  from  one  Placement  Officer,  appointed  in  1942,  to  its  present  staff  pjacemeiu 
of  fifteen  Field  Officers,  three  Training  Officers,  and  a Headquarter’s  co-ordinating  Service 
unit  of  six.  The  war-time  need  for  manpower  gave  the  service  its  first  opportunity  ; 
the  blind  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  become  economic 
productive  units.  Then,  when  peace  came,  the  service  had  the  necessary  foresight 
and  elasticity  to  meet  and  overcome  the  new  production  and  economic  problems, 
and  the  blind  held  fast  to  their  places.  Again,  when,  recently,  unemployment  re- 
appeared here  and  there,  the  number  of  blind  people  who  lost  their  jobs  was  small 
and  most  have  been  placed  afresh — a stringent  proof  of  their  economic  value. 


During  the  year  324  placements  and  replacements  were  made  and  the  service  The  Year’s 

Pl&C6IT16Dt 

achieved  its  2,000th  placement,  at  the  average  rate  of  200  a year  since  its  inception,  vvork 
Despite  intensifying  difficulties,  our  Placement  Officers  are  confident  in  their  ability 


Blind  carpenter  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
gate  which  he  has  constructed  for  a house  on  a 
new  housing  estate 

(Housing  Works  Department,  County  Borough  of 
Bournemouth) 


Inspection  by  feel  of  coloured  enamel  tipped  noses  of 
paper  cones  ; any  minute  rough  spot  can  cause  broken 
filaments  in  synthetic  yarns 
(The  Textile  Paper  Tube  Company  Limited,  Romiley, 
Nr.  Stockport) 
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to  tackle  them,  and  we  look  forward  to  and  welcome  that  close  co-operation  between 
our  Placement  Service  and  Local  Authorities  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Working  Party  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  to 
study  the  problems  of  blind  employment,  that  the  Local  Authorities  should  consider 
the  possibility  of  appointing  existing  Placement  Services  as  their  agents  in  continuing 
the  work. 

An  interesting  line  of  placement  research  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  the 
possibility  of  employing  registered  blind  persons  in  hand-made  brick  and  tile  manu- 
facture. A new  development  of  the  Placement  Service  is  the  seconding  of  the  Chief 
Placement  Officer  for  a period  of  two  years  to  the  Northern  Ireland  Association  of 
County  and  County  Borough  Welfare  Committees,  to  undertake  the  placement  work 
in  those  areas  in  which  the  Institute’s  help  has  been  requested,  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
being  borne  by  the  Institute. 

Blind  Welfare  itself  offers  a wide  field  of  employment  to  blind  people  of  many 
different  capabilities  and  we  have  always  made  a point  of  employing  as  many  blind 
people  as  possible.  At  present,  1 10  blind  employees  are  carrying  on  the  Institute  s 
work  in  high  administrative  and  executive  posts  or  as  instructors,  technicians,  proof- 
readers, shorthand-typists,  telephonists,  etc.  ; some  we  employ  as  managers  of 
tobacco  and  confectionary  kiosks  which  we  have  set  up  in  various  parts 
of  London. 


In  addition,  the  280  blind  home  workers  resident  in  the  South-Eastern  Counties 
come  under  our  care.  These  men  and  women  are  either  skilled  craftsmen,  maintaining 
high  standards  of  marketable  hand-made  baskets,  brushes,  mats,  knitted  goods,  etc., 
or  fully  qualified  piano  tuners.  Here  are  some  illuminating  figures  ; the  sales  of 
blind  home  workers’  goods  and  services  amounted  during  the  year  to  the  record  figure 
of  over  £48,000  ; the  number  of  contract  tunings  secured  for  blind  piano  tuners 
is  approximately  1 1 ,500  a year  ; the  number  of  customers  served  during  the  year  in 
our  Headquarters’  Showroom,  which  supplies  goods  made  by  and  for  the  blind,  was 
12,766,  amongst  them  being  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  purchased  a 
luncheon  hamper  made  by  one  of  the  home  workers. 


The  Institute’s  services  which  we  have  so  far  described  can  each  be  precisely 
defined,  but  those  which  are  grouped  together  under  a necessarily  vague  title, 
“ Personal  Services,”  are  incapable  of  exact  definition.  The  word  “ personal  ” is 
the  keynote  of  these  activities.  The  blind  lawyer  in  charge  of  them  is  at  the  service 
of  every  blind  individual  or  friend  of  a blind  individual  who  has  a personal  problem, 
and  the  problems  are  as  various  as  human  nature  itself.  The  kind  of  thing  he  hears 
on  the  internal  telephone  is  : “ There  is  a gentleman  in  the  front  hall  who  has  called 
in  reference  to  someone  who  has  lost  his  sight;”  or  it  may  be  the  newly  blind  man  in 
person,  or  an  old  stager  back  again  for  the  accustomed  advice,  or  someone  needing 
financial  help  or  a guide  across  London  or  a lodging  for  the  night.  To  the  newcomer 
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Blind  machine  operator  engaged  in  sensitive  drilling 
(Roto/  Limited,  Gloucester) 


Blind  man  operating  internal  threading  machine, 
threading  hexagon  nuts 

(Westinghouse  Brake  artd  Signal  Co.  Ltd.,  Chippenham) 


he  is  the  man  for  the  critical  moment ; to  the  oldcomer,  the  tried  friend  who  has  never 
been  found  wanting.  “ How  do  I stand  in  relation  to  Blind  Relief  ? ” " How  can 
I get  a job  ? ” or  just  simply  " What  am  I to  do  ? ” ; or  “ May  I have  a little  more  help 
for  my  business  ? ” “ Can  I have  some  Braille  text-books,  appliances,  clothes,  or  a 
travelling  voucher  ? ” I want  to  go  in  for  such-and-such  a hobby,  but  how  can  I ? ” 

— these  are  typical  of  the  queries  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  daily  in  the  Department. 

.\11  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  pa.ss  through  its  doors  : some  easy  to  handle,  some 
difficult,  some  impossible  to  help,  a few  who  are  rogues  ; some  with  extremely  delicate 
domestic  problems,  some  with  problems  which  are  almost  comic — " What  can  I do 
about  my  wife’s  diet  ? 1 can’t  take  a job  in  London  because  London  milk  upsets  her.” 

The  assistance  given  ranges  from  sound  advice  and  the  handling  of  negotiations  Gratitude  for 
to  gifts  in  kind  and  grants  of  money,  and  its  effects  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  received.  Frotn  a blind  man’s  daughter  : " Thank 
you  so  much  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  this  matter  of  my  mother’s  health.” 

From  a Welfare  Officer : “ Grateful  thanks  for  the  very  generous  offer  of  a grant 

towards  a tape-recorder  for  Mr.  .”  From  a blind  man's  solicitor  : “ Our  client 

is  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  assistance.”  From  the  Secretary  of  a Local  Society  : 

“ We  are  all  rather  surprised  at  his  hold  on  life.  I am  quite  sure  that  this  outside 
help  has  had  quite  a lot  to  do  with  it  ; he  has  lost  that  forgotten  feeling.”  From  a 
retired  teacher : “ Your  own  wonderful  battle  against  infirmity  is  a real  inspiration, 
and  I do  so  much  appreciate  your  perfect  sympathy  and  understanding.” 
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Specific 

Forms  of 
Personal 
Service 

Three  specific  forms  of  personal  service  are  rendered  by  the  Guild  of  Blind 
Gardeners,  the  Ex-Service  Fund,  and  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.  The 
Guild  promotes  gardening  as  an  ideal  occupation  for  blind  people  ; it  has  912  active 
members,  of  whom  270  joined  during  the  past  year.  The  Ex-Service  Fund  helps 
blind  ex-service  men  and  women  and  blind  dependants  of  ex-service  men,  and  dealt 
with  400  cases  during  the  year  ; eighty-eight  of  these  were  new  cases.  The  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  founded  by  the  Institute  in  1929,  has  provided  blind 
people  with  nearly  100,000  sets  and  relay  installations  free  of  charge,  and  each  year 
meets  new  and  replacement  needs. 

Homes  and 
Hostels  for 
the  Blind 

Personal  service  of  a communal  nature  is  given  at  the  Homes  and  Hostels  which 
we  have  established  throughout  the  country.  Two  new  Homes,  officially  opened  this 
year,  bring  the  number  of  our  Homes  up  to  eleven,  comprising  three  Residential 
Homes,  five  Holiday  Homes  with  some  residential  accommodation,  and  three  Homes 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  jiartly  residential  and  partly  for  holidays.  The  two  new  Homes 
are  a Holiday  Home  at  New  Brighton  which  we  are  running  in  conjunction  with  the 
Leeds  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  a Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  Burnham-on-Sea, 
accommodating  twelve  residents,  six  holiday  guests,  and  six  people  undergoing  a course 
of  rehabilitation  which  we  are  conducting  purely  as  an  experiment.  Our  four  Hostels 
are  all  in  the  London  area,  the  fourth  having  been  opened  during  the  year  ; they 
provide  accommodation  for  blind  workers  and  blind  students  employed  or  studying 
in  the  metropolis.  A list  of  these  Homes  and  Hostels  is  given  on  page  two  of  this 
Report.  Blind  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  admitted  to  our  Homes  up 
to  the  age  of  70.  but  residents  over  that  age  may  continue  to  reside  in  them.  The 
Hemes  have  no  provision  for  the  infirm,  but  there  is  an  Annexe  to  the  Home  at  Hove 
which  receives  residents  from  our  other  Homes  who  require  nursing  care.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  make  these  Homes  like  ordinary  homes  where  blind  people  can  enjoy 
material  comforts  and  good  companionship  ; regulations  are  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  liberty  of  movement  inside  and  outside  the  Homes  is  encouraged.  Facilities  are 
provided  for  instruction  and  practice  in  various  handicrafts. 

World-Wide 

Usefulness 

The  sphere  of  usefulness  of  most  of  the  national  activities  which  we  ha\’e  out- 
lined is  not  confined  by  national  boundaries  ; it  stretches  across  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  Empire,  and  extends  to  many  foreign  countries. 

Blind 

Welfare  in 
the  Empire 

The  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind  which  we,  in  conjunction  with  the 
(Colonial  Office,  founded  in  1950,  and  have  assisted  in  financing,  has  as  its  object  the 
welfare  of  a million  blind  people  in  the  British  Colonies  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  a score  or  so  of  British  lands  Irom  the  West  Indies  to  the  Far  East.  A great 
deal  of  preliminary  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  latest  news  of  survey  teams 
operating  in  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast,  a vocational  centre  estab- 
lished in  Nigeria,  a demonstration  school  opened  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  establishment 
of  a regional  office  in  East  Africa,  the  opening  of  a school  and  training  centre  in  the 
Copjier  belt  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  completion  of  a survey  of  the  Western  Aden 
Protectorate,  gives  some  idea  of  its  vast  scope. 
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W'c  liavc  continued  to  jilay  an  active  part  in  international  Hlind  Welfare.  'I'lie  International 
Institute's  unri\-alled  experience  is  proviiif^  beneficial  to  tlic  work  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Illind,  and  the  latest  instance  of  useful  co-operation  is 
our  decision  to  provide  specimens  of  all  our  apjmratus  for  the  blind,  both  now  and 
in  the  future,  for  the  World  Council’s  permanent  Exhibition  in  Paris.  We  are  also 
co-operating  fully  with  the  World  Braille  Council,  and  will  take  our  share  in  forth- 
coming international  conferences  on  Braille  Music  and  Mathematics  Notations. 

We  were  very  pleased  to  make  a substantial  grant  towards  the  cost  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Teachers  of  Blind  Children  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  summer 
of  1!)52.  It  was  attended  by  several  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  and  by  our  Secre- 
tary-General, and  a blind  member  of  our  secretariat  acted  as  interpreter  throughout 
the  proceedings.  We  are  confident  that  the  results  of  this  Conference  will  be  sub- 
■stantial. 

Our  Secretary-General  also  visited  Jugoslavia  in  the  autumn  of  1952,  and  estab- 
lished most  friendly  relationships  with  Blind  Welfare  authorities  in  that  country. 

Numerous  visitors  from  many  parts  of  the  world  have  again  been  warmly  wel- 
comed at  the  Institute.  A number  of  them  were  assisted  by  scholarships  from  the 
United  Nations  or  their  own  Governments  to  spend  several  months  studying  our 
work.  All  have  written  glowing  letters  of  appreciation,  and  such  phrases  as  “ My 
stay  could  not  have  been  as  profitable  and  pleasant  without  the  Institute’s  constant 
help  and  advice,”  and  ” Now  I know  why  British  Blind  Welfare  has  the  reputation 
of  being  right  on  top,”  are  typical. 


Blind  operator  releasing  air  chuck  with  left  hand,  and 
removing  component  after  completion  of  operation 


Blind  worker  checking  threaded  ends  of  brake  rods, 
using  Standard  Wickman  Type  Inspection  Gauge 


(Tilling-Stevens  Limited,  Maidstone) 
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Honours 


Obituary 


The  Bonds  of 
Brotherhood 


Mr.  'I'.  H.  Tylor,  M.A..  R.C.L.,  has  been  appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Platts,  acting  on  medical  advice,  has  resigned  from  the  Council  and  we 
wish  to  place  on  record  our  warm  apjrrcciation  of  the  valuable  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Institute  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  since  1945,  Acting 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council  1947-48,  and  Deputy  Vice-Chairman  1951-52. 

We  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  to  the  members  of  our  Council,  Committees 
and  Staff  who  have  received  the  following  awards 

C.B.E.  : Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson,  M.C.,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

C.H.  : Sir  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  Member  of  the  Council. 

Commander  in  the  Order  of  Oranje  Nassau  ! Professor  C.  M.  Macinnes, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Member  of  the  Council. 

O.B.E.  : Mr.  Edward  Isaacs,  Member  of  the  Music  Sub-Committee. 

M.B.E.  : Mr.  James  Cormack,  Member  of  the  Council. 

M.B.E.  ; Mr.  A.  R.  Sculthorpe,  Member  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Sub-Committee. 

M.B.E.  : Mr.  T.  H.  Drake,  Warden,  Homes  of  Recovery  for  the  Newly  Blind, 
Torquay. 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  deaths  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Armitage,  a Vice-President 
of  the  Institute  since  1911  ; of  the  following  members  of  our  Council : Miss  Muriel 
Berry,  Miss  Hamar  Greenwood,  Alderman  Ben  Bilboe,  Captain  V.  M.  Deane  and 
Alderman  R.  Malcolm  ; of  Mrs.  Ruth  Eichholz  and  Mr.  Bertram  Bendixson,  members 
of  our  Physiotherapy  Sub-Committee  ; and  Mr.  John  R.  Emblen,  Braille  Editor 
from  1936  to  1941. 

As  we  complete  this  brief  account  of  the  year’s  work  we  are  conscious  that  limita- 
tions of  space  have  obliged  us  to  omit  the  many  details,  personal  episodes  and  touches 
of  colour  which  transform  a dead  chronicle  into  living  history.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  illustrations  will  help  our  readers  to  clothe  the  bare  bones  of  fact  with  flesh, 
because  we  are  convinced  that,  whereas  an  impersonal  and  momentary  pity  can 
never  be  the  guardian  of  the  voluntary  spirit,  it  is  only  the  intense  and  sympathetic 
understanding  which  exists  between  one  human  being  and  another  which  can  bind 
together  in  the  bonds  of  a living  and  lasting  brotherhood  the  blind  who  are  striving 
to  ascend  the  pathway  to  light  and  those  who  are  able  to  see  and  remove  the  difflculties 
in  their  way.  Then  let  not  the  helping  hand  be  withheld,  for  there,  beside  you,  is 
one  of  the  brotherhood — a blind  child,  a blind  woman,  a blind  man,  patiently  waiting 
to  proceed. 

Once  again  it  is  a very  real  pleasure  to  record  our  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan,  our 
Secretary-General,  and  his  staff  for  all  their  services  to  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  duty  so  enthusiastically  discharged 
and  with  such  a high  sense  of  purpose  in  doing  it. 

May  the  Blessing  oJ  Almighty  God  continue  to  rest  upon  our  labours. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ROYAL  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 


1S()S  'Phe  British  and  Foreign  lilind  Association  for 
l’roinotinj4  the  ICducation  of  the  Blind  (now  the 
Koyal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  founded 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage. 

1881  Publication  of  the  first  issue  of  Progress,  the  first 
magazine  in  Braille  type. 

1890  Death  of  Dr.  Armitage.  his  work  being  carried 
on  by  his  wife  until  her  death  in  1901. 

1900  Revised  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation  published. 

1902  The  Association  transformed  from  a semi-private 

undertaking  and  incorporated. 

1903  The  Braille  Review,  a letterpress  monthly,  now 

The  New  Beacon,  started. 

1907  The  Braille  Mail,  first  weekly  periodical,  begun. 

1908  Professor  M.  M.  McHardy,  F.R.C.S.,  became 

Chairman  and  started  fund  for  larger  premi.ses. 

1909  Braille  Musical  Magazine  started. 

1911  I'irst  electrical  Braille  press  installed. 

1913  First  issue  of  School  Magazine. 

1914  Moon  Society,  for  printing  books  and  periodicals 

in  type  invented  by  Dr.  Moon,  taken  over. 

New  premises  opened  at  224,  220,  228  Great 
Portland  Street  by  King  George  V.  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Alary,  and  the  name  changed 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  (later  Sir  Arthur)  Pearson  elected 
first  President  of  the  Institute. 

Committee  formed  for  the  care  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  resulting  in  establishment  of  St. 
Dunstan’s. 

1915  School  of  Massage  (now  School  of  Physiotherapy) 

founded. 

London  Home  Teaching  Society  affiliated. 

1918  First  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  opened 

at  Chorleywood,  Herts. 

1919  Association  for  CertificatedBlindMasseurs  founded . 

1921  Chorleywood  College  for  Blind  Girls  opened. 
Home  Workers  Scheme  for  the  Blind  in  the 

Home  Counties  launched. 

1922  Moon  Newspaper,  first  weekly  in  Moon,  issued. 

1923  Ex-Service  Men's  Fund  started  by  Captain  (later 

Sir  Beachcroft)  Towse,  V.C  , Chairman  of  the 
Institute. 

Second  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Southport. 

1924  Third  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Leamington. 

1925  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home  opened  at 

“ Bannow,”  St.  Leonards. 

1926  Scheme  for  the  centralisation  of  collections  and 

enlargement  of  Council  adopted. 

Research  into  blind  industrial  employment  begun. 

1927  First  issue  of  the  Braille  Radio  Times. 

1928  Home  for  Blind  Women  opened  at  Leamington. 

1929  British  Wireless  of  the  Blind  Fund  established. 

1930  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  East  Grinstead,  in 

place  of  the  Home  at  Chorleywood,  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Museum  of  Blindiana  opened. 

1931  Council  again  enlarged. 

First  issue  of  The  Braille  Rainboiv,  first  journal 
for  the  deaf-blind. 

First  “ Blintraders  ” Kiosk  established. 

1932  School  for  Retarded  Blind  Children  opened  at 

Court  Grange,  S.  Devon. 

Standard  English  Braille  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

1933  New  Home  for  Blind  Women  opened  in  Brighton. 

1934  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  opened  by  H.R.H. 

the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1935  Production  of  Talking  Books  begun. 

1936  Administration  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 

taken  over. 

1937  School  Journey  Centre  opened  at  New  Romney. 


1938  Council  reconstituted  on  national  lines. 

" Bible  for  the  Blind  " ivxhibition. 

1939  King  George  \'I  and  Queen  IClizabeth  visited  the 

Institute  on  its  25th  Anniversary. 

Holiday  Home  at  Scarborough  opened. 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  established  at  Harrogate. 

1940  Three  Homes  of  Recovery  for  War- Blinded 

Civilians  established  at  Goring-on-Thames, 
Bridgnorth  and  Torquay. 

1941  Southport  Home  for  Blind  Babies  damaged  by 

bombs. 

1942  Fourth  and  fifth  Sunshine  Homes  opened  at 

Northampton  and  Northwood. 

Placement  of  Blind  Workers  in  Sighted  I'actorie.s 
on  War- work. 

1943  School  of  Training  for  Telephone  (Operators 

established  at  Bridgnorth. 

1944  Residential  Home  opened  at  Ventnor. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  resigns  Chairmanship 
and  appointed  second  President  of  the  Institute. 
Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 

1 945  Placement  of  blind  in  national  industry  accelerated. 

1946  Braille  News  Summary  for  the  deaf-blind  started. 
General  Lord  Ismay  appointed  Chairman. 
Holiday  Home  for  Deaf-Blind.  Hoylake,  opened. 
Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind  opened  at  Harrogate. 
Second  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 

1947  School  for  Blind  Children  with  other  handicaps 

established  at  Condover  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
School  for  training  Shorthand-Typists  begun  at 
Bridgnorth. 

Third  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 
School  of  Physiotherapy  enlarged. 

1948  Moon  Centenary  celebrated. 

1949  Sixth  and  seventh  Sunshine  Homes  opened  at 

Abbotskerswell,  Devon,  and  Kingswinford, 
Staffs. 

International  Conference  at  Oxford,  organised  by 
the  N.I.B.  in  conjunction  with  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Tate  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate,  opened. 
National  Institute  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

1950  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind  established 

(in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Office). 
Northern  Ireland  Branch  inaugurated. 

Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Overley  Hall,  Welling- 
ton, Shropshire  ; Northampton  Home  closed. 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  taken  over. 

H.R.H.  Princess  Margaret  visited  Sunshine  Home, 
East  Grinstead. 

Extension  to  Wavertree  House,  Hove,  opened. 
Manor  House,  Torquay,  opened  as  a Home  of 
Recovery. 

1951  School  Journey  Centre,  New  Romney,  converted 

into  a Sunshine  Home  ; re-building  of  South- 
port  Sunshine  Home  begun. 

Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth,  converted  into  a 
Holiday  Home ; Training  College  for  Blind  Short- 
hand Typistsand  Telephonistsopenedin  London. 
First  issue  of  Braille  edition  of  The  New  Beacon. 

1952  General  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ismay  appointed  Presi- 

dent, and  Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson,  Chairman. 
H.R.H.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  opened  Braille  Cen- 
tenary Exhibition  at  Headquarters. 

Fourth  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 
Talking  Books  Headquarters  at  Alperton  opened. 

1953  H.M.  The  Queen  commanded  that  the  Institute 

henceforth  be  known  as  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Home  for  theDeaf-Blind.Burnham-on-Sea.  opened. 
Specimen  journal  in  Solid  Dot  Braille  produced. 
Holiday  Home  at  New  Brighton  opened. 
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Liabilities  under  Contracts  for  Capital 
Expenditure  entered  into  at  31st 
March,  1953,  not  included  in  these 
Accounts,  amounted  to  approxi- 
{■13.61'-^)  mately  ;^22.047 
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WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER 


Balance  Sheet  at  31st  March,  1953 


31  3 52 
i 

18.830 

1,764 

Funds  and  Liabilities 

General  Funds  

Balance  at  1st  April,  1952  

Less  : income  and  Exix-nditure  Account 
Deficit  (£2,800)  and  Depreciation  (£1,322) 
for  the  year 

L 

18.489 

4,188 

£ 

17,820 

31  3-52 
L 

38 ,535 

5,964 

Assets 

Fixed  Assets  

(a)  Freehold  an<l  I.easehold  IToperty  at  cost 

or  at  valuation  when  presented 

(b)  Furniture,  l-ixlures  and  Equipment  at 

cost  oi'  at  valuation  wiien  presented  ... 

~ is.L 

38,024 

0,253 

14,066 

4,094 

329 

Add  : (jrants  from  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  Capital  Exixuulilure  (£378)  and 
Income  and  Expenditure  .Account  Deficit 

(£2,800)  

Legacies  

Crant,  Gardners  Trust  

14,301 

3,244 

75 

44,499 

27,965 

16,534 

Less  : Depreciation  to  date  : (a)  24,842 

(b)  4,445 

44,877 

29,287 

15,591) 

— 

_00 

18,489 

17,82(1 

23,251 

Investments  

At  cost,  or  at  valuation  when  presented. 

Other  Assets  

Sundry  Debtors  (less  Provision  for  Doubtful 

Debts)  ...  ...  

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

23,251 

21.731 

14 

Endowment  Fund 

Balance  at  1st  April,  1952  

Profit  nn  Redemption 

21,745 

21,745 

1,030 

5,120 

3,940 

1,180 

21,745 

21,745 

3,075 

5,120 

l.-i96 

Funds  lor  Special  Purposes  

1.4(>9 

2-i30 

Liabilities 

Sundry  Creditor's  ...  

2,933 

2,933 

i43,760 

£43,907 

£43,760 

£43.907 

VJ5I-52 

12,097 


295 

412 

172 


240 

2,754 


584 

1,173 

61S 

248 

218 

302 

381 

32 

28 


19,484 

662 

41 

1,633 

21,820 

329 

no 

722,265 


COHHAM,  Chairman,  Board  of  Govirnors. 
T.  H.  T\  L()K.  Member,  Board  of  Governors. 

Wc  report  that  wu  have  obtained  all  the  iufomialion  and  explanations  we  liave  required  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is 
proi>erly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  slate  of  the  College’s  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the 
explanations  given  to  us  aiul  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  College. 

Kent  House,  ‘rELEGRAPH  Street,  K.C.2.  J.\CKS0N,  PIXLH\'  & CO., 

Chartered  Accountants, 

9/A  1953.  ' Auditors. 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1953 


Expenditure 

/ 

1951-52 

Income 

C 

Fees,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matrons,  Servants,  etc. 

12,275 

£ 

17,734 

Maintenance  and  other  Fees  

18.109 

National  Insurance,  etc. 

323 

10 

Donations 

III 

Superannuation  Contribution — Teaching  Staff  ... 

£398 

316 

Dividends  and  Annuities  ..  

310 

Less  : Grant  Ministry  of  Education 

205 

193 

315 

Grant,  Gardner’s  Trust  

315 

18, .375 

18,851 

329 

Legacies  

75 

Provisions 

2,800 

.Appropriation  of  Endowment  and  Special  Income  (per 

I.aundrv’ 

529 

116 

contra)  

142 

Other  Household  Expenses  and  Sundries 

45 

3,445 

Deficit  carrieil  to  Balance  Sheet  ...  

2,800 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone  ... 
Fuel,  Light,  Cleaning  and  Water 

595 

1,380 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage,  Educational  Books 

unci 

•Apparatus  ... 

748 

Medical  Charges  

223 

Travelling  

143 

Renewals  

200 

Sports,  Games,  Dramatics,  etc 

450 

Pension  Scheme  Contribution 

19 

Clothing  Staff  

17 

20,012 

Management  Expenses  7H1 

Legal  and  Other  Charges  37 

Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  (Irounds  (including  Repairs)  ...  907 


~i ,/ 1 / 

Legacies-— Transferred  to  Balance  Sheet 75 

Bursaries  from  Endowment  and  other  Special  Income 
(per  contra)  142 


C21.934  £22,265  £21,934 


Pui'c  fhirly-t'ifihf 


ENDOWMENTS 


General  Account 

c 

s. 

d. 

The  H.  F.  Bailey  Bequest  

...  18,644 

1 

4 

The  Sir  .Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund 

...  10,142 

1 

9 

The  Leopold  Salomon’s  Endowment  h'und 

...  9,600 

0 

0 

The  .Miss  Constance  dc  Jong  Bequest  

...  8,686 

17 

8 

The  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Memorial  Lund... 

...  5,500 

0 

0 

The  William  Brown  Hextall  Bequest 

...  4,956 

'2 

10 

The  John  Rae  Campbell  Endowment  Fund 

...  3,UUU 

0 

0 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Hackett  Bequest 

...  2,241 

10 

1 1 

The  Nuffield  Endowment 

...  2,185 

14 

6 

The  Miss  Irene  Constance  Wood  Bequest  ... 

...  1,5U0 

0 

0 

The  Mary  Shaw  Bequest 

...  1,443 

10 

9 

The  Sir  .Alfred  Jones  Bequest 

...  1,269 

(S 

2 

The  Rose  Gay  Bequest,  1858-1931  ... 

...  ,080 

3 

7 

The  Homshaw  Endowment  ... 

...  1,017 

1 1 

0 

The  Donald  and  Rosie  AJderson  Bequest  ... 

...  1,000 

0 

0 

The  Thomas  Wilson  Bequest 

918 

5 

1 1 

The  Hextall  Fund  for  Blind  Law  Students 

...  775 

6 

3 

The  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Little  Bequest 

720 

7 

2 

The  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kirkham  Bequest 

...  632 

16 

1 1 

The  Mrs.  Rachel  Stanley  Bequest  ... 

...  545 

5 

8 

The  Henry  Heskail  David  Bequest 

539 

15 

0 

The  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  Fund 

514 

5 

10 

The  Misses  E.  and  S.  .A.  Snape  Bequest 

500 

0 

0 

The  Miss  Constance  Harvie  Bequest 

430 

17 

2 

The  .Alma  Marvin  Bequest  ... 

348 

2 

6 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  9 Oval  Road,  London  ... 

...  329 

T 

6 

The  J.  J.  Crossfield  Bequest 

...  245 

5 

10 

The  George  Cowieson  Bequest 

...  234 

17 

7 

The  Sir  John  Howard  Bequest 

200 

0 

0 

The  Frederick  James  Overton  Bequest 

200 

0 

0 

The  Mrs.  Ralph  Partridge  Bequest 

150 

0 

0 

"Hie  Alfred  Sawyer  Bequest  ... 

118 

0 

0 

The  Henry  Ireland  Bequest  ... 

107 

9 

1 

The  Dr.  Howell  Rees  Bequest 

100 

0 

0 

The  Shrimati  Shevibai  Tola  Ram  Warandani  Bequest 

100 

0 

0 

The  J.  W.  Comben  Bequest  ... 

95 

12 

2 

Th  Louis  Sterae  Bequest  ...  ...  

60 

3 

6 

The  Miss  Marv  lesson  Bequest 

24 

9 

1 

The  Mrs.  J.  Rainsforlh  Bequest 

9 

18 

9 

£80,167 

0 

5 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  Harry  Urmson  Hayes  Fund 

..  2,014 

3 

10 

The  Miss  A.  V.  .Allpress  Endowment  Fund 

955 

17 

9 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Fellowship  House.  Hoylake 

National  Uuaf-Bliiid  Helpers’  l.cague 


C 5.  d 

850  0 0 


CoDvalescent  and  Holiday  Home.  St.  Leonard’s 

The  Mrs.  lessie  Elizabeth  Laing  Bequest  ... 


Amo,”  Ventor,  Isle  of  Wight 
The  Robert  Noble  Bequest  ... 
Tlie  Mrs.  Annie  Fisher  Bequest 


Chorleywood  College 

The  William  Brown  Hextall  Scholarship  ... 
The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (After-Care) 
The  NuflSeld  Endowment  Fund 
Fees  Endowment  Fund 
The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest 


£2,970  I 7 


£ s.  d. 
1 .009  6 1 1 


£ s.  d. 
. 6,238  5 8 
. 1,759  10  6 

£7.991  16  2 


2,999  4 
2,834  16 
1 .995  7 
1,211  4 

631  16 


SUNSHINE  FUND  FOR  BLIND  BABIES  AND  CHILDREN 
General  Account 

The  Miss  Susan  A.  Davey  Bequest ... 

The  James  Atlfield  Bequest 
The  Lewis  Maulkin  King  Bequest  ... 

The  Mr.  A.  K.  Edwards  Bequest 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  East  Grinstead 
The  " Dancing  Times  ” Endowment 
The  Homshaw  Endo\vment  ... 

The  Eliza  and  John  Frederick  Bequest 
The  Mrs.  F.  Marks  Bequest  ... 

The  Anthony  Cloustin  Partridge  Endowment 

The  Mrs.  Lucy  Block  Bequest 

The  Mrs.  A.  R.  Edw’ards  Bequest  ... 

Tlie  Miss  A.  D.  Spiers  Bequest 
The  T.  G.  Sorby  Bequest 
The  Miss  Vaughan  Chapman  Bequest 
The  ” Sunday  League  ” Endowment 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  Southport 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Mathews  Bequest 

The  Ernest  Hallowell  Barlow  Bequest 

The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest  

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Graves  Bequest  .. 
The  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ethel  Graves  Bequest 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  Northwood 


Pirates  Spring,  New  Romney 

The  John  Wade  Bequest 


THE  MOON  SOCIETY 

The  Miss  A.  E.  C.  Moon  Endowment 


Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  Scholarship  Foundation 
The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (.After-Care) 

The  William  Brown  Hextall  Scholarship 
General  Endowment  Fund  ... 

The  Nuffield  Endowment 
The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund 
The  Blair  and  Forster  Memorial  Fund 
The  Swimming  Bath  Fund  ... 

The  Hiiuing  Prize  Fund 


£9,672  9 1 


-IILDREN 

/ 

s. 

d. 

600 

0 

0 

191 

9 

5 

100 

0 

0 

27 

3 

3 

£918 

12 

8 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2,UU0 

0 

0 

1,020 

0 

0 

751 

0 

9 

568 

12 

8 

500 

0 

0 

493 

13 

7 

477 

10 

0 

477 

10 

(J 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

47 

17 

0 

£6,636 

4 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

. 1,000 

0 

0 

. 752 

11 

5 

631 

16 

4 

132 

0 

4 

95 

14 

11 

£2,612 

3 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

! 482 

11 

7 

£ 

s. 

d. 

500 

0 

0 

113,810 

5 

5 

■ £2.667 

14 

5 

RCESTER 

8,768 

17 

1 

4,253 

14 

1 1 

3,000 

0 

0 

3.000 

0 

0 

2,055 

0 

7 

250 

0 

0 

214 

3 

0 

1 13 

3 

8 

90 

0 

0 

£21,744 

19 

3 

GRANTS  TO  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BUND,  1952  53 


Berkshire  County  Blind  Society 

Bible  Reading  Fellowship  (Braille  Section) 

Blackburn  & District  Finance  Committee  for  the  Blind 

Cushendall  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

Girl  Guides  Association  (Braille  Section)  ... 

Herefordshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

Lame  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

Londonderry  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

North  Regional  .Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

Worcester  College  Old  Boys’  Rowing  Club 


£ s.  d. 
500  0 0 
50  0 0 
687  11  11 
20  0 0 
25  0 0 
300  0 0 
50  0 0 
15  0 0 
1,169  18  0 
90  0 0 


£2,907  9 II 


Page  thirty-vine 


Adanis,  Mrs.  HlizJi  tiuily 
Adev,  Mrs.  Sarah  ... 

Andrews,  Mrs.  bnuna  Maldda 
Aniiess,  Mrs.  liliza 
" Anonymous  " ••• 

AnuiUge,  Miss  Alice  S. 

IJailey,  Jolm  Robert 

Rail,  Edward  Reginald 
Ralman,  William  .-Krthur 
Barker,  Mrs.,  M.A.  • 

Barrett.  Miss  Ethel  Charlotte 

Bassett,  Miss  Clara  ... 

Berry,  Miss  Isabella  ... 

Birch,  Miss  Ellen 
Blomfield.  Miss  Marian 
Blunt,  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Bowly,  Mrs.  Eiuilie  Louisa  . 

Bramley,  Mr.  .\.  H.  ... 

Brayford,  Harry  ■ 

Broadbent,  Miss  Alice  Maud 
Brown,  Mrs.  Jessie  Clarke 

Brown,  Thomas  .^lan... 

Brown,  William  Stanton 
Brunt,  Miss  Daisy  Daintry  . 

Bull.  .Albert  William  ...  • 

Burwood,  Andrew  William  C 
Butler,  Mrs.  Frances  Gerfirr 
Carey,  Mrs.  Bertha  Elizabetl 
Carpenter,  Miss  Miriam 
Christopher-Brown.  Miss  E. 

Church,  Dr.  Anna  Lydia 
Clarke.  John  Edward 
Cleminson,  .Alfred 
Clow,  Mrs.  B.  .A. 

Coe,  .Arthur  

Cohen,  Miss  Rachel  Harriet 
Cook,  Miss  Mary  .Ann 
Cope,  Miss  Emily 
Couche,  Edward  George 
Coupland-Smith,  Mrs.  Ida  Mary 
Cramp,  Mrs.  Charlotte  .A. 

Crapper,  Mrs,  Florence 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Harriet... 

Crompton,  .Amos 
Cundell,  Miss  Yda  E.  L. 

Curry,  Stanley  Charles  Gilbe 
Davies,  Mr.  Elias 
Davis,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

Dav,  Miss  E.  B.  

de  Maupas,  Miss  Vivienne  Henriett 
de  Pass,  Miss  E.  F.  ... 

Denning,  Miss  .Amy  Murray 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  Janet 
Dobson.  Miss  Sarah  Elizabe 
Dunn,  Miss  E.  S. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Anne  ... 

Ellwood,  Mrs.  Alice  ... 

Elsworthy,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Emmott,  Miss  Ada  ... 

Evans,  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth 
Everton,  Miss  Ellen  ... 

Fairer,  Miss  Alice  Mary 
Fetter,  Miss  Janet  Mary  West 
Fettis,  Mrs.  Isabella  ... 

Fisher,  Mrs 

Forbes,  Charles  Mansfeldt 
Ford,  Miss  Alice 
Foskett,  Miss  Frances  Edith... 

Fotheringham.  Mrs.  Emily  Agnes 
Freeman,  Miss  A.  M.  ... 

Gardner,  Charles  Lane 
Game,  Miss  Edith  Jemima 
Garnett,  Miss  Annie  ... 

Gilbertson,  James 
Giles,  Miss  Annie 

Gillebrand,  Robert  

Goffin,  Miss  Jane  Elizabeth  B. 

Gough,  Miss  Olive  Marion 

Grix,  Arthur 

Gumbrell,  Miss  Annie 
Guttridge,  Henry  Edwin 
Hackett,  Miss  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Victoria 
Hagenbuchli,  Miss  E.  M. 

Hakman,  Mrs.  Helen  Rebecca  

Hall,  John  J 

Hall,  Mrs.  Millicent  May  

Hall,  Sidney 

Hamilton-Gordon,  Mrs.  Florence  Evelyn  ... 
Hammermeister,  Henry  Frederick 

Page  forty 


Isabella  Lenore 


LEGACIES,  1952  53 


^ S.  d. 

5 11  7 

142  !«  10 
103  12  9 
...  598  7 2 

30  0 0 
...  3,134  0 0 
102  4 6 
32  0 5 
...  1,400  0 0 
18  8 
18  2 
414  10  11 

19  7 6 

112  1 2 

20  0 0 

8 11 

...  507  4 4 

500  0 0 

850  0 0 

250  0 0 

...  2,400  7 0 

94  0 0 
...  3,383  15  0 

507  12  5 
150  0 0 
...  427  14  2 

100  0 0 
50  0 0 
100  0 0 
6 13  3 
550  0 0 

34  19  3 
...  251  0 4 

...  412  2 7 

134  13  2 
100  0 0 

422  19  1 

13  6 3 

12  6 

...  281  5 8 

350  1 3 

25  15  3 

9 12 

25  0 0 

...  194  13  0 

6 8 1 

...  472  7 6 

100  0 0 

14  9 2 

. ...  676  16  7 

40  0 0 

4 12  10 

...  100  0 0 

100  0 0 

70  8 4 

52  0 5 

200  0 0 

890  9 0 

14  12  6 

395  10  7 

102  4 3 

150  0 0 
20  0 0 

...  1,733  5 4 

2 0 0 
150  0 0 

500  0 0 

5 4 9 

18  0 0 

200  0 0 

10  7 5 

5 0 

25  0 0 

1 5 10 

3 4 5 

2 12 

...  300  0 0 

8 3 2 

200  0 0 
89  3 10 

...  1,699  9 0 

79  0 0 

300  0 0 
875  0 0 
...  2,039  2 4 

100  0 0 

15  0 

6 9 

16  9 4 


Hampton,  Dyas  Beverley  

Harris,  George  Robert 
Harrison,  Miss  Annie 

Hatton,  Mrs.  Nellie 

Haversfield,  Miss  C.  C. 

Hawke,  Miss  B.  J.  ...  

Hawkesford,  Mrs.  Annie  Thjrza 
Haynes,  Miss  Ruth  Jane 
Heaps,  Waller 

Hedges,  Miss  C.  E. 

Hibbs,  William  S.  ...  

Hikely,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane 

Hill,  Charles  Edward  

Hills,  Miss  Florence  Martha  ... 

Hobbs,  Miss  Agnes  Teresa  Louisa  ... 

Hopkins,  John  Read  ... 

Hoole,  -Mrs.  M.  A.  ^ 

Hudson,  William  Kossuth 

Hughes,  Jolm  George 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Hulley,  Miss  Annie  Elizabeth 
Hume,  Miss  .Amy  Marion  Lloyd 

Hurleslon,  Miss  H.  M. 

Ince,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Mary  

Ingram,  Miss  Alice  Maud 

Innes,  Charles  

Instone,  Miss  Ada 
Jackman,  Miss  Emma 
Jackson,  Charles  .Arthur  Coster 
Jacobson,  Walter  William  Acland  ... 

James,  Miss  Edith  Emma  

Jamieson,  Mrs.  Clara  Augusta  Mildred 

Jefferey,  Mrs.  Clare  Elizabeth 
Jennings,  Joseph  Phillip 
Jesper,  Mrs.  Edith  Elizabeth 

Jones,  Mrs.  Catherine  Jane 

Jones,  Miss  Elinor  

Jones,  Miss  Ethel  Myfanwy 

Jones,  Miss  Hannah 

Jones,  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Kendall,  Mrs.  A.  A.  ... 

King,  Tom  

Knapp,  Miss  Katherine  Susan 

Knocker,  Miss  Mabel  Mary 

Knott,  Mrs.  Sarah  

Lakin,  Mrs.  Emily  Elizabeth  Laura 


Lander,  Mrs.  Helen  ... 

Laver,  William  George  Harry 

Lawrence,  George  Peter  

Lee,  Miss  Alice  

Leeming,  Mrs.  M.  E.  ... 

Lett,  Miss  Ethel  Mary  

Levene,  Louis  Nathan 
Lindsay,  Miss  Violet  .Allison 
Lintine,  Mrs.  Leah  Golda,  “ In  memory  of  her 
and  Father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Phillips  ” 
Lloyd,  William  Clayton 
Longbottom,  Mrs.  Margaret  Elizabeth 

Lovitt,  John  W.  

Mace,  John  Edward 

Nladen,  Miss  Bertha  ...  

Magill,  Miss  Margaret  

Margrie,  Miss  Ada  

Marston,  Mrs.  Ellen  Freda  ... 

Martin,  Mrs.  Ellen  Violet  

Matthews,  Miss  Elizabeth  

McAllister,  Mrs.  Sophia  Maria 
McConnan,  Miss  Lydia  Mary 
McCurdy,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Albert 

McLellan,  Henry  ...  

McPherson,  Miss  Rosannah 

Mildren,  Brig.-Gen.  William  Frederick 
Moore,  Miss  C.  L. 

Moreton,  Miss  Margaret  Isabelle 

Morris,  Miss  Louisa  Bertha 

Morrison,  Mrs.  E.  A 

Newell,  Temple 

Newsome,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Nicholas,  Mrs.  Florence  Emma 
Nowell,  Miss  Mabel  Annie  ... 

Painter,  Mrs.  Edith  Laura  

Palmer,  Miss  Carrie  Louise  Mary’  ... 

Park.  Miss  Jane  Caroline  

Parsons,  Mrs.  E.  E 

Peech,  Robert  

Pennock,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frances  ... 


Carried  forward 


£ s.  d. 
100  0 0 
20  0 0 
150  0 0 
750  0 0 
500  0 0 
10  0 0 
100  0 0 
100  0 0 
11  14  9 
20  0 0 
100  0 0 
349  18  6 
109  6 6 
130  911 
799  12  9 
100  0 0 
761  16  5 
500  0 0 

11  3 10 

3 2 2 
30  0 0 

250  0 0 
100  0 0 
7 14  3 
100  0 0 
4,422  2 1 

100  16  1 
635  1 I 
413  9 3 
25  18  7 
5 2 11 
500  0 0 
1 ,000  0 0 
100  0 0 
37  10  0 
200  0 0 
80  19  5 

40  17  2 
100  0 0 
71  8 11 

200  0 0 
1,076  1 11 

50  0 0 

2 3 8 
19  2 4 

52  5 9 
1.750  0 0 
84  13  I 
436  16  11 
200  0 0 
115  0 0 
36  11  5 

2 7 0 
100  0 0 

250  0 0 
19  14  7 

45  0 0 

40  0 0 

100  0 0 
916  15  11 
100  0 0 
10  0 0 
450  0 0 
10  0 0 
50  0 0 
170  0 0 
2,057  18  3 
3,086  13  1 

3,030  0 0 
11  0 7 

. 535  2 0 

65  6 7 
133  14  8 
25  11  1 

107  5 6 
1 10  2 
200  0 0 
19  13  II 
6 1 II 

866  15  7 
50  0 0 
43  0 10 
5 0 0 
. 1,226  17  5 
100  0 0 


^f60,732  13  9 


Legacies  lontiuuod 


L 

s. 

d. 

i 

s. 

d. 

Brouglit  forward 

60,7:i2 

13 

9 

Wright,  Mrs.  Amy 

13 

10 

10 

Peppor,  Phillip  Henry 

50 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann 

13 

0 

9 

Perceval,  Miss  Amy 

78 

17 

9 

— 

Potter,  Douglas 

13 

3 

6 

82,482 

4 

5 

Pr>-or,  Miss  Maud  Hmilv 

30 

5 

1 1 

Deduct  refund  of  overpayment  in  previous  years  : — 

Pyecroft,  Mrs.  litlud  I. 

...  1,100 

0 

0 

Black,  W illiam  

25  (J 

1) 

Pvke,  Miss  Annie  li 

6 

12 

8 

Goulding,  Miss  Gertrude  ... 

1 1 

6 

Kecd,  Miss  H.  S. 

...  200 

0 

0 

Scacombe,  Mrs.  Anne 

4 0 

0 

Reeves,  Miss  Rosa  Ciladys  ... 

100 

0 

0 

3(J 

II 

6 

Rhodes,  Abraham  Lincoln  ... 

160 

15 

3 

— 

Rice,  Mrs.  Amy  Elizabeth  ... 

15 

19 

6 

£82.451 

12 

11 

Rich,  Isaac 

617 

13 

7 

Richardson,  Henry  Christie,  " 

[n  memorv 

of  Adeline 

Channels  of  Blessing. 

c 

s. 

d. 

I^omerov  Richardson  ’■  ... 

55 

3 

1 1 

Williams.  Miss  Alice  Lydia  ... 

4 

8 

4 

Riley,  Miss  Eveline  Winifred 

1 

1 1 

9 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Amelia 

100 

0 

0 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bowman 

...  1,000 

0 

0 

Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind,  The  Haven,  Scarborough. 

c 

s. 

d. 

Robinson,  Miss  Amy 

31 

7 

8 

Inloes,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gillespie 

54 

8 

5 

Rocke,  Miss  Marion  ... 

2 

5 

10 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hope 

7 

10 

William  Tate  Residential  Home  for 

the 

Deaf'Blind, 

Rogers,  Miss  .Marv 

240 

3 

9 

Harrogate. 

L 

s. 

d. 

Rose,  C.  L. 

17 

8 

7 

Poppleion,  Mrs.  Ida  ... 

449 

7 

9 

Rose,  Miss  Ruth  Beatrice 

14 

17 

4 

Roscnfield,  Ernest 

...  487 

10 

0 

Sunshine  Fund  for  Blind  Babies  and  Children. 

f 

s. 

d. 

Rowett,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann... 

10 

0 

0 

Biggs,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jane  ... 

17 

16 

2 

Ruffell,  Walter  [ames 

38 

6 

0 

Blades,  Mrs.  Nellie 

290 

1 

8 

Rugg,  Miss  Margaret  Isabel  ... 

25 

0 

0 

Boutflower,  Mrs.  Alice  Gertrude 

KJO 

0 

0 

Samworth,  Miss  Edith 

16 

4 

6 

Burrow,  Mrs.  Emma  Alice  ... 

J 

16 

2 

Samworth,  Henrv 

9 

i 

10 

Cashman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

...  1,351 

0 

0 

Saunders,  John  Maynard 

78 

18 

7 

Cashiuan,  Francis  William  ... 

...  6,535 

8 

8 

Savorv,  Mrs.  S.  E. 

50 

0 

0 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Florence  M.  ... 

5U0 

0 

0 

Schultz,  Miss  Minnie  ... 

5 

4 

6 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Louisa 

250 

0 

0 

Seymour,  Joseph  Whitaker  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 

513 

4 

1 1 

Shaw,  Miss  M.  E.  F.  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Farris,  Miss  Clare 

20 

0 

0 

Sherratt,  Edward 

200  0 

0 

Gilbert,  Miss  Jane  Ann 

5 

12 

1 

Shilton,  Henry  Edward 

5 

18 

2 

Greaves,  Mrs.  Amelia 

292 

16 

10 

Shufflebotham,  Mrs.  M.  H.  ... 

25 

0 

0 

Greenwood,  Mrs.  Flora  Ann 

45 

3 

4 

Sinfield,  Miss  Helena 

50 

0 

0 

Hackney,  Miss  Emma  Louisa 

1 no 

0 

0 

Slater,  Harold  Waite 

50 

0 

0 

Hallybone,  Miss  E.  C.  

50 

0 

0 

Sly,  Mrs.  Emily  Elizabeth  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Hancock,  Miss  Clara  Elizabeth 

137 

15 

3 

Smailes,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jane 

144 

15 

10 

Harris,  Miss  Sarah  

500 

0 

0 

Smith,  George  

100 

0 

0 

Haynes,  Miss  Ruth  Jane 

100 

li 

(1 

Smith,  Joseph  Alfred 

3 

16 

0 

HeUowell,  Miss  Florence  Emily 

560 

2 

3 

Smith,  Richard  

600 

0 

0 

Hutt,  Miss  Dora  Ann 

100 

0 

0 

Solly,  James  Ra\Tnond 

80 

1 

5 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Lily  Augusta  ...  . . 

10 

0 

0 

Solomons,  John  Henry 

...  1,500 

0 

0 

Jackson,  Charles  Arthur  Coster 

...  413 

9 

3 

Strickland,  Mrs.  Jane  Elizabeth 

4 

1 

0 

Jones,  Miss  Annie  Eliza 

12 

10 

6 

Stringer,  Mrs.  Mary  Louisa  ... 

164 

12 

0 

Kinder,  Abraham  W' alter 

900 

0 

0 

Symes,  Miss  Florence  Elizabeth 

203 

16 

3 

McCosh,  Miss  Katherine  J.  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Tank,  Miss  Ethel 

100 

0 

0 

McPherson,  Miss  Emily  Mary 

. . 6 

14 

5 

Tate,  Mrs.  Kate  

50 

0 

0 

Miles,  Miss  V.  E. 

...  375 

0 

0 

Thrower.  George  Edward 

10 

0 

0 

Nelson,  Miss  Beatrice  Emma 

20 

0 

0 

Tildasley,  Mrs.  B.  A.  ... 

500 

0 

0 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Emily  ...  ...  ... 

25 

0 

0 

Tomhnson,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  ... 

2 

3 

10 

Oram,  Miss  Lucy  Beatrice  ... 

85 

5 

0 

Tradewell,  Charles  Edwin 

100 

0 

0 

Pellew,  Mrs.  Iris  Catherine  ... 

100 

0 

0 

I renance,  William  Styles 

4 

2 

1 

Proctor,  Miss  Sarah  Ethel 

...  2,485 

12 

1 

Trethewev,  Miss  Clara  Muriel 

20 

0 

0 

Sanders,  John  William 

50 

0 

0 

Trotter,  Miss  Betsy  Sophia  ... 

215 

12 

7 

Snape,  Mrs.  Ethel  Margaret  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Turney,  Miss  Ellen 

270 

6 

9 

Snell,  Miss  Elizabeth  Marv  ... 

...  2,314 

1 

8 

Unwin,  Frank 

...  368 

6 

6 

South,  Miss  Ada 

50 

0 

II 

Urqubart,  Miss  Marv 

8 

2 

0 

Standen,  Miss  Rose  ... 

305 

1 1 

8 

Veal,  Mrs.  Marion 

112 

13 

9 

Thomas,  Miss  Catherine  Jane 

50 

n 

0 

Vick,  George  Edward... 

...  527 

0 

2 

Wells,  Miss  Florence  Ada 

356 

9 

10 

V'^incent,  Mrs.  Eveline 

100 

0 

0 

Whitaker,  Mrs.  Meggie 

...  1,528 

15 

10 

Vinten,  Miss  Rachel  Margaret 

49 

19 

4 

W'ickham,  Miss  Maud  Mary  ... 

11 

10 

0 

Ward,  Miss  Constance  Barford 

8 

17 

2 

Witherdean,  Benjamin  Thomas  V'eniier 

405 

4 

I 

Wareing,  Miss  Agnes  ... 

...  289 

9 

7 

Webber,  Mrs.  .Ann  Emma 

168 

18 

0 

/‘21.126 

1 

West,  Miss  Minnie  Eleanor  ... 

162 

1 

8 

Whinerav,  George  Edward  ... 

18 

5 

8 

Sunshine  House,  East  Grinstead. 

i 

s. 

d. 

White,  Mrs,  Jane  Rains 

...  475 

0 

0 

Beasley,  Miss  Annie  Irene  ... 

...  2,402 

5 

7 

Whiteman,  Miss  Eliza  Ann  ... 

...  1,865 

14 

1 

Chasten,  Percy  John  ... 

25 

0 

0 

Wiglev,  Charles  Alfred 

100 

0 

0 

Christmas,  Mre.  Esther  Nellie 

12 

10 

2 

Wilde,  .Albert 

500 

0 

0 

Croall,  Mrs.  Agnes  Allen  

450 

0 

0 

Wilde,  Miss  Florence  ... 

3 

3 

4 

Hunt,  Douglas  Stuart 

40 

0 

9 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Polly 

5 

0 

0 

Meatyard,  Miss  Gertrude  .Mice 

50 

0 

0 

Willcoxon,  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth 

12 

8 

10 

Sach,  Mrs.  Eninie 

...  345 

14 

0 

Williams,  Mrs.  Alice 

5 

2 

1 

— 

Williams,  Mrs.  Edith 

...  3,000 

0 

0 

/‘3.325 

10 

1 1 

Williams,  Sarah 

25 

0 

0 

Willis,  Miss  Bertha  ... 

200 

0 

0 

Sunshine  House,  Northwood. 

f 

s. 

d. 

Wilson,  Thomas 

500 

0 

0 

keys,  John 

16 

10 

6 

Wilstrop,  Mrs.  M.  E.  ... 

...  746 

5 

0 

Tebbutt,  W^illiain  Edward  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Winn,  Mrs.  Ann  Frances  Watson 

25 

0 

0 

— 

Woodford,  Richard  John 

16 

15 

5 

£66 

10 

6 

Woodhead,  Miss  Charlotte  Elizabeth 

...  552 

2 

8 

W'^oods,  Capt.  George 

100 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

W'oolley,  Mrs.  Jeannic 

...  2,356 

7 

8 

Togeiiiek  

£107,478 

0 

II 

Wright,  Miss  .Alice  

300 

0 

0 
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Legacies  continued 


IN  ADDITION,  THE  FOLLOWING  WERE  BEQUEATHED  TO  THE 
INSTITUTE  DURING  THE  YEAR 
AND  WERE  SPECIFICALLY  APPROPRIATED 


Lyde,  Charles  Wolcott 


Bond,  Rev.  C.  G.  6.  ... 

Residential  and  Holiday  Home,  Craven  Lodge,  Harrogate. 
Dodsworth,  Mrs.  Mabel 

Fleming,  Miss  Emily  Martha  


Wireless  Sets  for  the  Blind. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Theresa  Siansfield 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  .Ann  Elizabeth... 


Sunshine  House,  Southport. 
Ashton,  Miss  Alice 

Douglas,  Miss  E.  J 

Gregson,  Mrs.  Nanny 
Houghton,  Miss  Clara 
Matthews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan 

Rost,  Mrs.  Emily  

Sharp,  Mrs.  Marie  Christiana 

Smart,  Sydney  

Sparkes,  Miss  Henrietta 
VVhitehead,  Miss  Ellen  Maud 
W^Uson,  William  Henrv 
Yeo,  Mrs.  M.  A 


>ea  i 

5. 

d. 

. 4,650 

0 

0 

5.  £ 

s. 

d. 

. 1,481 

13 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

100 

0 

0 

. 3,384 

18 

11 

43,484 

18 

11 

/ 

s. 

d. 

. 2,541 

17 

7 

44 

6 

6 

.£2.586 

4 

1 

C 

s. 

d. 

. 1,000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

. 5 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

383 

13 

1 

. 668 

9 

11 

85 

12 

5 

516 

7 

3 

. 337 

10 

10 

. 913 

2 

0 

3 

10 

10 

113 

4 

5 

£4,228 

10 

9 

Sunshine  House,  South  Wales. 
Rice,  Albert  Henry  ... 


£ s.  d. 
47  0 (. 


The  Moon  Society. 
Gilbert.  David... 


/ s.  d. 
4U  13  U 


Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 
Verririder,  Walter  Joseph 


£ s.  d. 
75  3 3 


ENDOWMENTS 

The  following  addition  to  Endowments  was  made  to  the  Institute 
during  the  year  : — 

General  Account. 

Hackett,  Rev.  F.  J.  ... 

Sawyer,  .Alfred 
Stanley,  Mrs.  Rachel  ... 

Wilson,  Thomas 


/I. 052  9 5 


£ s.  d. 
28  10  0 
118  0 0 
3 6 5 

902  13  5 


Addition  in  respect  of  previous  years : — £ s.  d. 

Wilson,  Thomas  ...  ...  ...  ...  15  12  6 


Sunshine  House,  Southport.  £ s.  d. 

Matthews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  ...  ...  ...  1,000  0 0 


UNIFIED  COLLECTING  AGREEMENTS 

STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  31st  MARCH,  1953 
NET  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


1051 

-52 

/ 

s. 

d. 

184,440 

12 

.9 

17,666 

6 

11 

£202,106 

10 

8 

L 

s. 

d. 

47,054 

0 

10 

13,580 

8 

8 

141,463 

10 

2 

£202,106 

10 

s 

(a)  From  Areas  worked  by  National  Institute  for  the  Blind... 

(b)  I'rom  Areas  worked  by  Other  Participating  Societies 


DISTRIBUTED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  ... 
Other  Participating  Societies 


/ s.  d. 
...  196,450  13  9 

...  17,929  5 7 


,{214,379  19  4 


£ s-  J. 
49,402  3 8 

14,268  19  9 

150,708  15  II 


{214,379  19  4 


(■•hi  analysis  of  ihe  amounts  distributed  to  other  participating  Societies  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  AMOUNTS  DISTRIBUTED  TO  OTHER  PARTICIPATING  SOCIETIES 


BEDFORDSHIRE- 

N.  Bedfordshire  Society  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
S.  Bedfordshire  Society  for  Welfjire  of  the  Blind  ... 

BERKSHIRE  - 

Berkshire  County  Blind  Society  

Keadinft  Association  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind  

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  - 

Buckinulumishire  Association  for  the  Blind  

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Cainhridecshirf  Society  for  the  Blind 

CHESHIRE-- 

Chester  & District  Blind  Welfare  Society  ...  

Macclesfield  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Wallascv  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

CORNWALL 

Cornwall  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

DERBYSHIRE 

Derbyshire  Association  for  the  Blind 

DEVON— 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr 

South  Devon  and  Coniwall  Instn.  for  the  Blind,  FI>-mouth 
West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter 
DORSET— 

Dorset  Countv  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

DURHAM—  ' 

Darlington  Society  for  the  Blind  

Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  

ESSEX- 

Essex  Countv  Association  for  the  Blind  

GLAMORGAN— 

Cardiff  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Merth%T  'I'vdfil  and  Mid-Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  Workshops 

Gloucester  (City)  Society  for  the  Blind  

Gloucester  County  Association  for  the  Blind  

HAMPSHIRE— 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society  ...  

Souihampion  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee 

HEREFORDSHIRE- 

Herefordshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

HERTFORDSHIRE- 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind... 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE— 

Hunlinctl'^nshire  Society  for  flic  Blind  

ISLE  OF  MAN— 

Manx  Blind  Welfare  Society... 

LANCASHIRE- 

Ashton-under-L\’ne,  Stalybridge,  Dukinfield  and  District 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind... 

Blackburn  & District  Joint  Finance  Com.  for  the  Blind  ... 

Catholic  Blind  Asylum  

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

Oldham  Home  Teaching  V'oluntary  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Welfare  Services  Commi  I tee 

Preston  Industrial  Institute  and  Homes  for  the  Blind  ... 

St.  Helens  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  

Southport  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee 

Wigan,  Leigh  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

LINCOLNSHIRE- 

Boslon  and  Holland  Blind  Society 


i 

s. 

d. 

£ 

$. 

d. 

County  Borough  of  Grimsby  Blind  Welfare  Sub-Conunittee 

506 

1 1 

4 

1.0(2 

12 

7 

Kesteven  (Lines.)  Blind  Society 

770 

2 

9 

835 

12 

9 

Lincoln  Blind  Society  ...  

473 

15 

1 

Lindsev  Blind  Society 

4,003 

10 

7 

1.432 

10 

11 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

539 

1 

2 

Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

2,712 

4 

7 

NORFOLK— 

1,654 

10 

8 

Gt.  Yanuouth  Blind  and  Handicapped  Persons  Sub-Corn. 

420 

15 

1 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

3,356 

9 

11 

1,752 

16 

1 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

Newcastle  Agencies  for  the  Blind  ... 

6,180 

5 

8 

5,280 

6 

5 

NORTH  WALES— 

534 

13 

4 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

3,311 

8 

6 

772 

11 

1 

OXFORDSHIRE  - 

50 

0 

0 

Oxford  (Cit\- and  County)  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

1,388 

12 

11 

RADNORSHIRE  - 

3,088 

7 

3 

Radnor  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

148 

8 

2 

SOMERSET— 

3,316 

11 

0 

Bath  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

605 

12 

7 

Somerset  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

2,582 

4 

7 

3,144 

14 

3 

SUFFOLK— 

120 

0 

0 

Ipswich  Blind  Society...  ...  

1,126 

19 

9 

3,016 

8 

8 

\Vest  Suffolk  Voluntary  Blind  Committee 

1,132 

7 

5 

2,294 

15 

5 

SURREY— 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 

2,996 

2 

9 

1,259 

3 

11 

SUSSEX— 

Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

960 

14 

2 

517 

4 

9 

Eastbourne  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

462 

9 

7 

East  Sussex  Associatir.n  for  the  Blind 

1,666 

3 

9 

2,984 

16 

5 

Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 

222 

0 

3 

West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind  

3,030 

4 

3 

4,373 

11 

7 

WILTSHIRE  - 

Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  ... 

1,843 

14 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

YORKSHIRE- 

3,500 

0 

0 

Banislev  & District  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

2,453 

3 

11 

Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind 

2,161 

13 

8 

3,866 

5 

1 

Colne  and  Holme  Valley  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee... 

427 

17 

4 

517 

9 

4 

Doncaster  and  District  Home  Teaching  Ass’n  for  the  Blind 

1,711 

2 

11 

2,846 

4 

10 

Goole  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

163 

8 

3 

Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind 

925 

14 

5 

626 

16 

0 

Harrogate  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  

927 

4 

4 

1,307 

2 

2 

Huddersfield  and  District  Blind  Society  

741 

6 

0 

Keighley  & District  Institution  for  the  Blind 

1,303 

3 

4 

823 

0 

5 

Kiveton  & Rotherham  Rural  Voluntary  Com.  for  the  Blind 

535 

19 

6 

Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 

3,350 

14 

4 

and  Dumb 

1,397 

18 

1 

Leeds  Voluntary  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee 

7,163 

5 

4 

499 

1 

4 

North  Riding  Vol’y  Com.  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

481 

3 

9 

Pudsey  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

234 

16 

4 

1,071 

18 

10 

Rawmarsh  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

295 

8 

9 

Rotherham  Voluntan'  Com.  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind... 

751 

16 

I 

Saddleworth  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

91 

6 

10 

1,272 

19 

2 

Scarborough  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

238 

12 

9 

1,455 

6 

7 

Selby  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

152 

17 

8 

603 

5 

7 

Settle  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

433 

1 

8 

12,065 

12 

8 

Thome  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

137 

5 

3 

Todmorden  Society  for  (he  Blind  ...  ...  

130 

19 

7 

940 

3 

0 

Wakefield  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind 

1,679 

19 

6 

1,570 

17 

11 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  

628 

7 

6 

573 

17 

4 

149 

6 

5 

2,585 

6 

3 

/I. 50,708 

15 

11 

1,025 

10 

0 
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THE  BLIND  COMMUNITY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 


All  the  figures  quoted 


below  are  tuken  from  the  Statistics  of  the  Registered  Blind  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
for  the  year  ended  March  31s/,  Mir)2. 


INCH  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  | 
seeks  to  ser\  e in  one  way  or  another  the  whole  of  j 
the  blind  community,  it  is  helpful  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  size  and  composition  of  that  community. 

In  England  and  W’ales,  out  of  a total  population 
estimated  at  43,744,1124,  there  arc  80,38!)  people 
(2,925  more  than  in  the  previous  year)  who  arc  registered 
as  " blind  persons."  'Phis  does  not  mean  that  all  are 
totally  blind— many  have  light  perception,  and  some 
can  dimly  discern  objects,  but  all  arc  so  substantially 
handicapped  that  they  need  special  help  and  training. 

Blind  Children 

There  are  1,909  blind  children  under  the  age  of  10.  j 
The  number  of  blind  babies  under  the  age  of  one,  which 
for  many  years  prior  to  1950  had  rarely  exceeded  a 
dozen,  has  continued  to  rise  since  that  y'ear.  In  1951 
it  was  27,  in  1952  it  was  40.  There  seems  little  doubt  j 
that  this  increase  is  due  to  retrolcntal  fibroplasia,  a 
disease  of  recent  development  to  which  prematurel\- 
born  babies  are  liable,  and  which  still  eludes  the  efforts  i 
of  medical  research.  A good  home  is  always  the  best 
place  for  a very  young  blind  child,  but  housing  or  other 
domestic  problems  sometimes  make  the  upbringing  of 
a blind  baby  difficult.  In  such  a case  the  child  can  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  Royal  National  Institute's  Sunshine 
Home  Nursery  Schools.  There  are  527  blind  children 
under  the  age  "of  5,  of  w'hom  70  are  in  Nursery  Schools. 

Nineteen  special  residential  schools  cater  for  the  older 
child.  In  these  90(1  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and 
10  follow  much  the  same  curriculum  as  do  children 
with  sight,  sharing  also  in  such  out-of-door  activities  as 
swimming,  running.  Scouting  and  Guiding.  For  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  and  liave  the  necessary  ability, 
Chorleywood  College  for  Girls  and  Worcester  College 
for  Boys  provide  grammar  school  education  uj)  to  the 
age  of  19,  while  the  Royal  Normal  Colle.ge  gives 
advanced  training  in  music  and  shorthand-typing. 

The  Blind  in  Training 

The  total  number  of  registered  blind  people  under- 
going training  is  745.  The  trend  towards  " open  ” 
employment  in  competitive  industry  (as  opposed  to 
" sheltered  " employment  in  special  workshops  for  the 
blind)  becomes  more  noticeable  every  year.  In  1951-52 
there  was  an  increase  of  (ill  in  the  number  training  for 
open  employment,  against  a reduction  of  44  for  those 
training  for  sheltered  employment.  Seventy-two  blind 
people  were  receiving  University  or  professional  , 
training.  The  newly-blind,  especially,  prefer  to  go  back  1 
to  the  environment  in  which  they  have  grown  u]),  e\’en 
if  the  sphere  of  their  work  has  to  be  somewhat  different. 
There  were  11,459  people  added  to  the  register  in  the 
year,  and  of  these,  791  were  between  the  ages  of  2(1  and 
50,  many  of  them  still  able,  after  rehabilitation  at  tlic 
Royal  National  Institute’s  Centre  at  Torquay,  to  train 
for  work  in  factory  or  office. 

The  Blind  in  Employment 

An  analysis  of  the  employment  statistics  shows  that 
though  sheltered  employment — in  workshop  and  at 
home,  where  blind  people  make  baskets,  mats,  bedding. 


I brushes,  etc.— still  holds  its  own  (Workshops  3,138, 
Home  Workers  1,399),  the  open  employment  figuie 
(5,579)  has  increased  by  294.  Factory  workers  of  various 
kinds  number  1,058,  nearly  300  more  than  in  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1950.  The  number  of  blind  telephone 
operators  is  steadily  increasing,  and  has  now  reached 
the  figure  of  531,  while  321  blind  men  and  wonren  are 
employed  as  shorthand-typists.  There  arc  337  men 
working  as  unskilled  labourers  and  146  doing  agri- 
cultural work.  Recruits  to  the  ranks  of  blind  lawyers, 
musicians,  physiotherapists  and  ministers  of  religion 
remain  fairly  constant  each  year. 

In  sheltered  employment,  although  the  largest  single 
trade,  basket-making,  still  keeps  1,289  blind  people 
employed,  there  are  61  few'er  basket-makers  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  number  of  mat-makers  declined 
by  36.  Foreign  competition  and  the  development  of 
new  materials  and  processes  are  adverse  factors  with 
! which  workshops  for  the  blind  now  have  to  contend. 

. The  total  number  of  blind  people  in  employment  is 
^ 10, 116,  an  increase  of  258. 

The  Blind  with  Other  Handicaps 

It  is  a distressing  fact  that  there  are  17,521  blind 
people  who  suffer  from  additional  handicaps.  The  deaf- 
blind,  a few  with  other  physical  or  mental  defects, 
number  3,101,  and  the  hard  of  hearing  5,324.  More 
Homes  for  the  Deaf-Blind  are  being  opened,  and  the 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League  is  doing  much  to 
make  friendly  contacts  possible  for  these  isolated 
people,  while  Home  Teachers  also  are  giving  increased 
attention  to  the  problem.  Condover  Hall  School  for 
Blind  Cliildren  with  Other  Handicaps  has  a special 
Deaf-Blind  unit.  .\  number  of  mentally  defective  blind 
children  are  cared  for  in  the  Ellen  'Terry  Homes  at 
Reigate,  now  administered  under  the  National  Health 
Service.  There  are  2,653  blind  people  of  all  ages  who 
suffer  from  mental  trouble. 

The  Elderly  Blind 

The  elderly  blind  who  cannot  easily  get  out  to  find 
congenial  interests  and  friends  need  help  brought  to 
them  in  their  own  homes,  or,  if  these  lack  rea.sonable 
comfort,  the  chance  of  entering  a Home  for  the  Blind, 
where  they  will  be  properly  cared  for.  Home  Teachers, 
working  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  Welfare  Ser\'iccs 
Department  of  the  various  (bounty  and  County  Borough 
Councils,  perform  a much-valued  service  by  xisiting 
I them  and  teaching  them  Braille  or  Moon  and  simple 
handicrafts,  and  by  advising  them  on  the  various 
facilities  available  for  the  blind.  The  number  of  com- 
fortable, well-appointed  Homes  for  the  Blind — many 
of  them  opened  and  maintained  by  national  or  local 
voluntary  organisations — has  greatly  increased  since 
the  war,  and  there  are  now  130  in  England  and  Wales. 
Local  voluntary  organisations  also  supplement  State 
I help  with  extra  comforts — clothing,  fuel  grants, 
holidavs — and  by  providing  social  contacts  through 
clubs  and  outings.  In  tliis  way.  Government  Depart- 
I ments.  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary  Organisations 
work  together  to  bring  relief  to  those  most  in  need 
of  it. 
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